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Memorabilia 


LAWRENCE AND THE LAW 


EN we announced the D. H. 

Lawrence exhibition at Nottingham in 
our June number, one of his major novels 
had never been on public sale in this 
country. The verdict of 2 November puts 
an end to this absurd situation. It is 
particularly gratifying that the jury 
resisted the prosecution’s gross appeals 
to inverted intellectual §snobbery— 
the professions of concern for the 
ordinary man and woman, paying 
three-and-six over the counter, which in 
fact amounted to a patronizing contempt. 
As so often, the walls have proved to be 
made of pretty shoddy material once the 
trumpet has been resolutely blown. All 
honour to Sir Allen Lane and to Penguin 
Books for blowing it. 


MILTON AND THE “ RETURN 
FROM AVILION ” 


PPARENTLY inspired by Arthurian 

Literature in the Middle Ages, edited 
by Roger Sherman Loomis, the leading 
article, “Return from Avilion”, in the 
Times Literary Supplement, 25 December, 
1959, takes as its theme the revival, in 
learning and literature, of the Matter of 
Britain. There is a tribute to Vinaver’s 
magnificent edition of The Works of Sir 
Thomas Malory (1947), which published the 
famous Malory manuscript discovered by 
W. F. Oakeshott at Winchester in 1934. 
Something is said of T. H. White’s Arthur- 
ian novels, now collected in The Once and 
Future King—and by Lerner and Lowe 
now being turned into a musical. Having 
stressed the vitality of the Matter of 
Britain, the leading article concludes with 
this curious paragraph: 


After Malory, Milton toyed with the 
idea of an Arthurian epic. We may 
perhaps be thankful that he rejected it— 
he might have killed it for ever. 
Nobody, after all, has had the temerity 
to emulate him on the Fall of Man. 
But King Arthur is free to return from 
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Avilion, whenever a jaded generation 
hankers after him. 


This expression of gratification that we 
have been spared Milton’s Arthurian epic 
is sharply in contrast with the opinion of a 
worthy predecessor of the Times Literary 
Supplement. This opinion occurs in a 
review of Tennyson’s Gareth and Lynette 
&c. in the Athenaeum, 26 October, 1872. 

After some remarks on Tennyson’s ren- 
dering of Arthurian romances, drawn, as 
it is said, from “the almost inexhaustible 
storehouse of ‘Mort d’ Arthur’”, the 
critic glances at the poets who have turned 
longing eyes upon this theme, and have 
dreamed of making it the subject of an 
epic. Milton is first: 


Milton saw its fitness for such a purpose, 
and would probably, but for the political 
occupations of his life, have given the 
Arthurian legends the highest treatment 
of which they were capable. It is 
amusing to find how unable he is to keep 
from them, likening the assemblage of 
fiends in ‘ Paradise Lost’ to 
Uther’s son, 

Begirt with British and Armoric Knights, 
and interrupting even the sacred solem- 
_ of the ‘ Paradise Regained’ to talk 

Fairy damsels met in forest wide, 
By Knights of Logres, or of Lyones, 
Lancelot, or Pelleas, or Pellinore. 

Scott often “nibbled at the legends”; 
and Dryden, “at the express solicitation of 
Charles”, devoted his talents to the subject 
but “ made little enough of it”. If he had 
persevered, Scott would have given “a 
ballad ring to the record” but would 
probably have “lost its subtlest essence”. 
Milton would have been the ideal Laureate 
of King Arthur’s Court. 


Of those who have dallied with the 
subject, one alone would have done it 
full justice. Milton would have made of 
it a national epic and a deathless work. 
His style is eminently suited to heroic 
description; and while the fighting would 
have received all possible dignity, the 
exquisite air of romance which clothes 
the whole history would have been pre- 
served and intensified. 


Who is right: the critic of 1872, who was 
sure that Milton would have written 3 
national epic, a deathless work, preserving 
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the exquisite air of romance which suffuses 
Arthurian legend; or the editorialist of 
1959, who congratulates us all because 
Milton did not “ kill” Arthurian romance? 
What Milton might have done is a matter 
of speculation. But speculation involves 
critical judgment and inevitably reflects the 
taste and the prejudice of the critic. Does 
the editorial express merely the whimsical 
notion of one individual? On the other 
hand, does it not appeal to what the editor 
assumes to be a general critical opinion, 
that Milton’s treatment of a subject is not 
only definitive but fatal—fatal to the spirit 
of romance? What is the answer? 


GEORGE W. WHITING. 


AUSTIN DOBSON 


USTIN DOBSON was a civil servant, 
higher journalist, poet, critic, editor, 
and biographer. Most notably, he was one 
of a mighty race of late Victorian and 
Edwardian /ittérateurs who, in their en- 
thusiastic and excellently amaieur way, 
made a serious contribution to eighteenth- 
century studies. Their work, alien and 
even irritating to us in its critical point of 
view, factually superseded by more 
severely professional modern research, and 
often boring in its pompous gusto and 
gouty anecdotage, still manages to remain 
teadable and frequently enlightening. 
They can still communicate their enormous 
interest in both the masterpieces and the 
Oddities of their subject; and, despite the 
march of scholarship, there is still, among 
their books, the odd edition, the odd bio- 
sraphy, which has remained a standard 
work, 

Dobson was not the least of these men, 
and it is good to see his memory celebrated 
in a useful and unsolemn little book. The 
University of London Library has had 
possession, since 1946, of a very full Austin 
Dobson Collection presented to it by Mr. 
A. T. A. Dobson, who has now in addition 
prepared an excellent Catalogue.' The 
Collection consists of books and articles by 
Dobson, manuscripts of some of his works, 


1 Catalogue of the Collection of the Works of 
Austin Dobson (1840-1921), University of London 
Library, London, 1960. Obtainable from the 
Publications Department, 1 Malet Street, W.C.1, 
rice 6s, 
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writings on him and files of reviews of his 
works, about 1,600 letters from friends and 
literary contemporaries (who include, for 
example, Shaw) and a collection of eighty- 
six small notebooks used in the preparation 
of various critical and biographical works 
(“ preserved in case any may prove of value 
to students of that portion of the eighteenth 
century in which Austen Dobson was 
particularly interested”). The Catalogue is 
an exhaustively informative guide to the 
Collection’s resources, giving, for example, 
a list of Dobson’s correspondents and 
another of the topics dealt with in each of 
the small notebooks, and having a full 
general Index. Students of Dobson will 
obviously be grateful for it (and there are, 
or have been, studenis of Dobson, includ- 
ing one who in 1939 produced a disserta- 
tion on “Das 18. Jahrhundert in Austin 
Dobsons Dichtung”’). So, I imagine, many 
students of Dobson’s period and milieu, 
and of his adopted period, the eighteenth 
century. In addition to being a valuable 
guide to the Collection, the Catalogue, in 
the interests of thoroughness, lists a 
number of items not in the Collection, and 
is, in effect, a most serviceable bibliography 
of its subject. 
C. J. Rawson. 


"THE January Notes and Queries will be 
concerned principally with the early 
nineteenth century, and will contain an 
unusual number of unpublished documents 
from the period: letters to and from Sir 
Walter Scott, and from Southey and 
Thomas Pringle; a sermon by George 
Crabbe; and an eye-witness account of 
Napoleon’s transfer from the Bellerophon 
to the Northumberland on 7 August, 1815. 
The 1960 Index will be distributed with 
the February issue. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS 


APPROVED “‘ QUERIES "’ are inserted free of charge. 
Contributors are requested always to give their 
names and addresses, for the information of the 
Editors, and not necessarily for publication. 


WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to another 
contributor, correspondents are requested to put in 
the top left-hand corner of the envelope the 
number of the page of “ N. and Q.” to which the 
letter refers. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 


EYTON’S “ ANTIQUITIES ”: 
A SHROPSHIRE LANDMARK 


HE year 1860 saw the completion of a 
notable contribution to county history 
—that monumental work, as a modern 
historian recently described it, The Antiqui- 
ties of Shropshire, by the Rev. Robert 
William Eyton, M.A., F.S.A. 

A sympathetic and detailed “ In Memor- 
iam” account of his life and works, which 
formed the basis of the memoir in D.N.B., 
appeared in the Academy of 15 October, 
1881, from the pen of his friend, Edmond 
Chester Waters. Here it suffices to record 
that he was born on 21 December, 1815, 
the seventh child of the Rev. John Eyton, 
Vicar of Wellington and Rector of Ryton, 
in Shropshire. He was sent first to Rugby, 
and then, in 1831, to Bridgnorth Grammar 
School,’ whence he went up with a Cares- 
well Exhibition in 1835 to Christ Church, 
Oxford. In 1839 he graduated with a 
Second Class in Lit. Hum. and took orders, 
In the same year he married, and the first 
of his seven children was born during his 
curacy of Morvill, Herefordshire, in 1840.? 
In 1841 he was presented to the Rectory of 
Ryton in Shropshire. Here he spent the 
next twenty-two years, and here he wrote 
his magnum opus. 

The period he chose for his survey was 
limited, in the main, to the two centuries 
that elapsed between the Norman Conquest 
and death of Henry III. It was a task that 
entailed deep research, and it was not until 
1853 that Part I of Volume I was sent out 
to the subscribers. Publication in serial 
form by subscription was perhaps, in view 
of his limited public, inevitable. Eyton 
himself knew nothing of the business of 
publishing, and left all the arrangements 


1 For the fixing of the Bridgnorth period, ignored 
by Waters and wrongly placed first by D.N.B., I 
am indebted, with other valuable information of 
this period of my grandfather’s life, to J. F. A. 
Mason, M.A., D.Phil., of Christ Church, Oxford, 
an old pupil of the school. 

? Neither D.N.B. nor Waters record the brief 
Morvill Curacy, of which I have the original 
Licence, dated 21 July, 1839. The salary was £80 
a year. 
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to his brother, J. W. K. Eyton, the well 
known bibliophile. The work appeared, 
over a period of no less than seven years, 
in serial parts, making a total in all of 
twelve octavo volumes. Plates were from 
sketches by the Rev. J. L. Petit, F.S.A., and 
the Rev. J. Brooke. Three hundred copies 
only were printed, at a cost of £12 to sub- 
scribers. Distribution was through an 
agent: but naturally the author himself 
was not free from intrusion, having both 
his critics and his counsellors. Foremost 
among both was the famous collector and 
eccentric Sir Thomas Phillipps, baronet, of 
Middle Hill, who kept up a running fire of 
messages scrawled on half sheets of note- 
paper.* 

“Pray do not throw away”, the baronet 
urged,* “the sterling value of your book 
for the tinsel that only pleases common 
Readers. Print the Pipe Rolls just as they 
are and your book will be a standard work 
of Reference for future ages”. Again,’ “I 
have had the pleasure of receiving your 
Salop No I without damage, and am very 
pleased with the manner in which you have 
treated it. You may imagine I am pleased 
with it when I tell you that I will subscribe 
for ten copies, provided your Printer will 
in future let me have 5 of them in folio. ... 
If Free Trade and Law suits had not 
impoverished me, I would have subscribed 
oa 50 copies rather than your work should 

rop 

On Eyton’s courteous reply to the effect 
that the folio suggestion was impracticable, 
the tone—and the subscription—abruptly 
dropped. “I will take five copies of the 
work in octavo”, the baronet wrote,’ “I 
regret that I cannot be accommodated in 
the folio size... . As for the Printer saying 
it would cost £3.3 to transfer the pages as 
I wished, it shows me that the Printer is 
an extortionate man”. In the end Sir 
Thomas settled for a mere three copies, but 
allowed,’ handsomely enough, that the 
work was “a model for Typographers” 
and only regretted that it had not been 
“brought down 200 years later”. 

Completion came at length in 1860.’ 

3 Quotations, in all cases except one, are from 
original letters in my possession. The full text of 
the eleven letters from Phillipps will appear m 
Notes and Queries next year. 

428 July, 1853. 5 31 Dec., 1853. 

6 6 Feb., 1854. 723 Jan., 1857. 


8 Both Waters and D.N.B. are mistaken in giving 
1861 as the year of completion. 
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The exact date is not apparent, but is suffi- 
ciently indicated by the following letter. 
On 1 August, 1860, Thomas Wright, the 
antiquary, wrote to Eyton’s brother, “I 
had already received the three last volumes 
of the Antiquities of Shropshire when your 
note came to hand. It is a worthy con- 
clusion of the best book of its class that 
has ever been done in this country, and I 
will seek an opportunity of giving an 
account of it in a better place than the 
Athenaeum. I am just starting to Shrews- 
bury to stay over the meeting of, the 
Archaeological Association, and I have no 
doubt that I shall have the pleasure of 
seeing your brother there”. 

Appreciation was echoed’ by Sir William 
Hardy, afterwards deputy-keeper of the 
Public Record Office, who wrote to Mr. 
Beddow, of Shifnal, Eyton’s publisher, 
“Permit me to congratulate you on the 
completion of this monument of learning 
and research. My friend Mr. Eyton has 
placed himself by a great distance at the 
head of all our County Historians, ancient 
and modern. The execution and design 
are in my estimation worthy of the author 
of this great work—authentic, useful, and 
interesting in the highest degree”. His 
brother, Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy, also of 
the Record Office, was no less complimen- 
tary, writing,’° “I may say, without a 
shadow of flattery, that it stands pre- 
eminently before any other topographical 


and genealogical work, present or past. 


May he live long to enjoy the fame he will 
acquire by it”. But enjoyment was in fact 
short-lived. The strain on Eyton’s health 
had been excessive, and he suffered a break- 
down. His valuable library had to be sold. 
“I regret to find”, Sir Thomas Phillipps 
wrote," “that you are going to part with 
your Library, and would have dissuaded 
you from it if possible. If you are deter- 
mined to do so, I should like to purchase 
your MSS en masse, if you have no objec- 
tion and if we can arrange the terms”. 
Another competitor was Mr. Bernard 
Quaritch, then a comparative newcomer to 
Piccadilly, who wrote,’* “Sir, I intend to 
come to the sale of your books, April 14 
& 15. Is it true you would prefer selling 
the whole in one lot;—if so, what would 
be your price? I remain, Sir, your very 


*25 Aug., 1860. 


1014 Aug., 1860. 
"7 April, 1863. 


129 April, 1863. 
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Obedient servant, B. Quaritch. Please 
telegraph if I am informed right. B.Q.”. 


The sale proceeded, and, in 1863, Eyton 
finally left Ryton—and Shropshire—for the 
South. But he never lost his loyalty to the 
county of his birth. In 1869, in response to 
a suggestion from Colonel the Hon. George 
Wrottesley that he might undertake the 
editorship of the William Salt Collection at 
Stafford, he replied,’* “I would fain enter- 
tain so encouraging a proposition, but I feel 
sure that the ability to perform such a work 
does not remain with me. And even if I 
had the eyesight, health and energy neces- 
sary for such an undertaking, I should 
think myself bound to offer my services to 
Shropshire and a continuation of its 
history ”. 

That hope was unfulfilled. When at 
length health did in some measure return 
to him, it was too late, and he turned his 
attention to other fields. But his output, as 
if to make up for the lost years, was quite 
prodigious. In 1878 appeared his Court, 
Household and Itinerary of Henry Il—a 
work of great detail—and the first of his 
Domesday Studies, The Analysis and Digest 
of the Dorset Survey. Companion works 
on Somerset and on Staffordshire followed 
in 1880 and 1881, and there was ample 
manuscript material for Hampshire, Derby- 
shire and Lincolnshire. Furthermore, he 
left no less than fifty volumes of genea- 
logical collections for a future baronage of 
England, written, as Waters recalled,’* “in 
a character so minute and precise that 
many readers will require a magnifying 
glass to read them”. These were pur- 
chased by the Trustees of the British 
Museum. 

His name stood high. The offer of his 
works to the Royal Library at Windsor 
was graciously accepted: and Wrottesley, 
with whom he was now collaborating over 
the William Salt Index, wrote early in 1881 
to Capt. Edwards, Assistant Keeper of the 
Privy Purse, “He is probably the greatest 
of our living antiquaries, but, leading the 
life of a recluse in Hampshire, and not 
having published any works of a popular 
character, such as those of Professor Stubbs 
and Mr. Freeman, is comparatively un- 
known to the general public. But his works 
are very much esteemed by antiquaries. 


13 31 July, 1869. 
14 Op. cit. 
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For depth of reading and research few, if 
any, equal him”. 

Nor was Stubbs himself silent. “I am 
sure your books”, he wrote to Eyton,'® 
“ will fall into no hands in which they will 
be more welcome than mine: and I only 
regret that the mode of publication which 
you adopt renders them rather difficult to 
obtain 

But the sands were running out. Ill 
health returned, this time incurable. On 
27 July, 1881, Eyton wrote his last letter 
to Wrottesley,’® regretting that he was 
compelled to give up “this once pleasur- 
able pursuit”: and on 8 September, at 
Winchfield House in Hampshire, the end 
came. 

Among many tributes, The Times paid 
this: “In Mr. Eyton the country has lost 
an antiquary who, for accuracy and fulness 
of research, could hardly be surpassed ”’. 
Sir William Hardy wrote to Eyton’s 
daughter’’ of “a brief but pleasing memoir 
of your father in Notes and Queries of 
Sept. 17th”. Nearly a century later, in 
Domesday Re-Bound (Public Record 
Office, 1954), he is described as “ one of the 
first of our more modern commentators”. 
One day, perhaps, the value of his pioneer 
work in the manorial field will be more 
fully assessed. Certainly Shropshire never 
had a more loyal or devoted son. 


Silchester. JouHNn Eyton. 


15 5 May, 1880. 

16Communicated from a letter, now in the 
William Salt Library, Stafford, by Dr. Mason. 

1727 Oct., 1881. 


“ SURMASTER ” 


HE word “surmaster” is regarded by 
O.E.D. as containing the prefix sur- 
used with the force of O.E.D., Super- 6a, 
that is “ with names of officials or persons 
in authority, forming titles designating one 
superior to the official denoted by the 
simple word, as in late or med. L. super- 
coquus head cook, superjudex chief judge, 
supertextor chief weaver; e.g. super-arbiter, 
-attendant, -doctor, [etc.]”. The difficulty 
about this is that at the founding of the 
school, there were only two masters, from 
which it follows that the title of the second 
master can hardly have been determined 
because it designated “one superior to the 
official denoted by the simple word”. Is it 
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not more likely that sur- in this word js 
a corruption of sub-? The evidence for 
this view is given below. 

1. About 55 years ago, the writer of this 
note, then a pupil at St. Paul’s School, was 
given this explanation by the then Sur- 
master, the late Rev. R. B. Gardiner, 
The Rev. R. B. Gardiner, himself an Old 
Pauline, dedicated his career to the school, 
and was the compiler of the Admission 
Registers. 

2. The late Mr. C. M. Picciotto, K.C,, 
also an Old Pauline, quotes in St. Paul's 
(1939) from the Founder’s Statutes that 
“The children were to be taught by a High 
Master and a Surmaster, and to them was 
added a chaplain”. 

3. The late Sir Michael McDonnell, 
another Old Pauline, quotes in A History 
of St. Paul’s School (1909) certain headings 
of Dean Colet’s Statutes ““De magistro 
primario et de submagistro. . .”. 

4. In the Statutes of the school, in the 
school library, the passage about the Sur- 
master is headed “ Surmaster”, but in the 
copy in the British Museum (Addit. MSS. 
6274) it is headed ‘‘ Submaster ”. 

5. In Selections from Erasmus by P. S. 
Allen (1908), line 391, the word “ Sur- 
master” is rendered by ‘“ Hypodidascalus”. 
The passage occurs in a letter to Justus 
Jodocus, a Swiss scholar, to whom Erasmus 
writes a description of Dean Colet and the 
school. 

6. The Act for the Rebuilding of London, 
1670 (22 Car. 2, c.11) S.58 refers to “* A new 
school-house with houses thereto adjoining, 
for the accommodation of the master, sub- 
master and chaplain thereof, partly upon 
the sites and tofts of the late school called 
St. Paul’s School H. SOLOMON. 


London, W.6. 


TOM SKELTON AND MOTLEY 


"THOSE interested in the meaning of the 

word “motley” may wish for fuller 
information about the picture of Tom 
Skelton owned by the Shakespeare Insti- 
tute, to which a former student of mine, 
Dr. H. S. D. Mithal, of the Government 
College, Nainital, India, alluded recently 
(cev. 327). Skelton (ob. 1668) is depicted 
in a long coat woven, like a modern kilt, 
into a pattern of blue, yellow and white 
checks. A full description of this and the 
other two portraits of the jester employed 
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by the Pennington and Bradshaigh (not 
Crawford and Balcarres) families, together 
with a tentative reappraisal of the whole 
question of the fool in motley, is to be 
found in Shakespeare Survey 13 (1960), 
90-105. Copies of this voiiime may only 
recently have arrived in libraries since 
publication has been delayed for seven 
months following on the 1959 printing 
dispute, 

It may also be of service to mention that 
another notice of the reference to motley 
in The Three Ladies of London was pub- 
lished by Dr. Sidney Thomas in Shake- 
speare Quarterly, x (1959), 255. 


E. W. Ives. 
Shakespeare Institute, 
University of Birmingham. 


MILTON’S FALLEN ANGELS— 
SELF-CORRUPTED OR SEDUCED? 


ILTON’S God declares that the fallen 
angels were self-corrupted, but the 
angel Raphael pictures some of them as 
having been seduced by Satan in much the 
same way aS Eve. These contradictory 
accounts of the fall are both supported by 
theological and literary tradition. 
Seventeenth-century theologians  dis- 
tinguish between the transgression of the 
angels and that of the first parents in order 
to explain why the angels are utterly con- 
demned yet man may be saved. Thomas 
Adams tells us 


that the Angels sinning were neuer res- 
tored, because they offended without 
temptation, meerely of malice, being 
created pure and excellent spirits. But 
man fel from God, and was againe 
redeemed to God, because he was seduced 
of another.’ 


John Wolleb says, “ God hath thrust them 
out of Heaven into infernal places and 
eternal destruction, as voluntary Delin- 
quents, having forsaken their first integrity, 
and become the enemies of Christs King- 
dom”. And again, he speaks of “ their 
voluntary defection” and attaches the sin 
of pride to all the revolting angels. Accord- 
ing to Samuel Otes the devils, though plural, 
are sometimes named in the singular “to 
Ned Devill or the Apostate (London, 

The Abridgement of Christian Divinitie, trans. 
Alexander Ross (2nd ed.; London, 1656), pp. 63-64. 
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note that they all joyne together to uphold 
one kingdome”.* These conceptions make 
the fallen angels similar to Satan, their 
leader, in being self-corrupted and self- 
motivated to further evil. 

Yet theological and literary tradition also 
supports the opposite view that the angels 
were tempted to rebellion by the Arch- 
Fiend. Robert Allen says in an Anglican 
catechism that Satan “of his owne accord 
corrupted himself through sinne, and many 
thousands of the Angels together with him- 
selfe”.* John Salkeld, one of the most 
thorough of the English angelologists of the 
first part of the century, considers it “a 
thing . . . vncertaine” but surmises that 
Lucifer drew the angels after him “ only by 
his example”.’ This view accords with a 
substantial body of early Christian litera- 
ture, of which the writings of Eusebius 
(264-340 A.D.) and Cyril of Jerusalem (315- 
386 A.D.) are representative.* In the later 
Middle Ages, Aquinas says, “ Other angels 
followed his example, and he induced these 
to become subject to himself ”’.’ 

Many poetic treatments of the fall incline 
towards the idea that the angels were drawn 
to their sin in the first place and must be 
continually prodded to keep them at it.* 
John Abbot represents the inferior angels 
as allured by Lucifer’s beauty and magnifi- 
cence® and imagines an exhortation by 
which the leader excites their envy of man- 
kind.'® In similar circumstances the Lucifer 
of Phineas Fletcher finds it necessary to 
harangue his forces to initiate a new attack 
on England.’* Cowley’s Lucifer puts on 
such a fireworks of oratory and passion 
before the prostrate host that the devils look 
at one another in alarm.’* 


3 An Explanation of the Generall Epistle of Saint 
Iude (London, 1633), p. 157. 

4A Treasvrie of Codatieme, or Christian Instruc- 
tion (London, 1600), p. 

5 A Treatise of Angels (London, 1613), poe. 

® Edward Langton, Satan, A Portrait (London: 
Son, [1945]), pp. 57-58. 

1d., Pp. 

8 An exception is Thomas Heywood, The Hier- 
archie of the Blessed Angells (London, 1635), 
P: 412, in which Lucifer is said to have selected 

is legions from those angels who were “ with like ~ 
pride infected 

® Devout Rhapsodies: In Which Is Treated, of 
the —~e” of Divine | Scriptvres (London, 
[1647 )D, p. 28. 10 Tbid., p. 27. 

Thee Apollyonists, in Giles and Phineas 
Works, ed. Frederick S. Boas 
(Cambridge, 1 1,2 

12 Davideis (1680), in Works (London, 1668), p. 7. 
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As in many other details of Paradise Lost, 
Milton draws upon both traditions, but he 
does not, as in other details, reconcile the 
opposing views. On the one hand, through 
Raphael, he shows Satan infusing sedition 
into the breast of Beelzebub, who then 

casts between 

Ambiguous words and jealousies, to sound 

Or taint integrity ; but all obey’d 

The wonted signal, and superior voice 

Of thir great Potentate ; for great indeed 

His name, and high was his degree in Heav’n; 

His count’nance, as the Morning Star that guides 

The starry flock, allur’d them, and with lies 

Drew after him the third part of Heav’n’s Host. 

(V.703- 
He thus expects to find some angels already 
tainted and is prepared to corrupt the re- 
mainder by lies and aroused jealousy. But 
all obey him, simply because they are 
accustomed to his leadership or are dazzled 
by his beauty and high degree. This view is 
reinforced by the speeches of Abdiel, who 
addresses Satan as “Author of all evil, 
unknown till thy revolt’, and adds that he 
instill’d 
Thy malice into thousands once upright 
And faithful, now prov’d false.!% 

However, despite Milton’s description of 
the angels’ temptation, he states the contrary 
view explicitly. In justifying his withhold- 
ing of mercy from the angels, God uses 
words like those of Adams: 

The first sort by thir own suggestion fell, 

Self-tempted, self-deprav’d: Man falls deceiv’d 

the other first: Man therefore shall find grace, 

e other none. (III. 129-32) 
The whole distinction between sinning angel 
and sinning man is thus based upon the 
way in which each was tempted. 

The explanation presented by Milton’s 
God may seem at first to be over-balanced 
by the statement of Abdiel and the quan- 
tity and factuality of the events described 
by Raphael. Whether Milton was even 
aware of the contradiction is not clear, but 
it apparently arose from his drawing upon 
two established but separate traditions. It 
also seems reasonable to say that in the 
selection of at least one of these explana- 
tions, Milton was not conscious of his 
complete theological system. ’ 

Professor John S. Diekhoff has explained 


13 To this might be added the reflection of Satan 
himself (IV. 83ff.) that he seduced the angels with 
promises and by boasting that he could subdue 
God. But this implies that there was already evil 
in them, inactive because they thought God to be 
omnipotent. 
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the greater severity of the punishment of 
the angels in terms of Milton’s ethic."* He 
rejects God’s version of the fall and asks, 
in effect, why God should condemn the 
angels when they were deceived by another 
as were Adam and Eve. He then considers 
possible reasons. The first is the difference 
between their attitudes after the fall. 
Whereas the first parents ‘‘ are almost imme- 
diately repentant”, Satan and his followers 
scornfully repudiate any thought of sub- 
mission. The fact that the attitude of 
repentance is something imparted to Adam 
and Eve by God’s grace does not make the 
Creator any the less just for not imparting 
the same attitude to Satan: “If God deals 
mercifully with men, giving them more than 
justice, it does not follow that he must 
give more than justice to the fallen 
angels”. Then the real question is why 
God withheld his grace from the angels, so 
that they could not repent. Mr. Diekhoff 
suggests that perhaps the angels are less 
deserving of grace because they were 
stronger and more intelligent than the first 
parents and should therefore have been 
“more proof against temptation”. But he 
finds this answer unsatisfactory, because the 
first parents were created strong and wise 
enough to resist the temptation. 

The answer at which he ultimately arrives 
postulates a hierarchy of sins for Milton. 
Eve’s aim in her disobedience was merely 
“to improve her lot”. Adam’s aim was to 
keep Eve. Neither of them sought, like 
Satan and his followers, to overthrow the 
established order. 

The explanation is plausible, but it does 
not appear to have been expressed by either 
Milton or the theologians of his time. In 
fact, Milton’s specific comment upon the 
transgression, in Christian Doctrine, is a 
far sterner assessment: 

If the circumstances of this crime are duly 

considered, it will be acknowledged to 

have been a most heinous offence, and 
transgression of the whole law. For what 
sin can be named, which was not included 
in this one act? It comprehended at 
once distrust in the divine veracity, and 

a proportionate credulity in the assur- 

ances of Satan; unbelief; ingratitude; 

disobedience; gluttony; in the man exces- 


14 John S. Diekhoff, Milton’s Paradise Lost: A 
Commentary on the Argument (New York: 


Columbia Univ. Press, 1946), pp. 98-104. 
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sive uxoriousness, in the woman a want 
of proper regard for her husband, in both 
an insensibility to the welfare of their 
offspring, and that offspring the whole 
human race; parricide, theft, invasion of 
the rights of others, sacrilege, deceit, in 
aspiring to divine attributes, fraud in the 
means employed to attain the object, 

pride, and arrogance. . . . James ii. 10. 

‘ whosoever shall keep the whole law, and 

be Offend in one point, he is guilty of 

all.’ 
Neither does Milton’s God take so light a 
view of the sin as Mr. Diekhoff when he 
foretells it: 
Man disobeying, 

Disloyal breaks his fealty, and sins 

Against the high of n, 

Affecting God-head. I. 203-06) 
This is identical to the offence a Satan, as 
some theologians inferred it out of Isaiah 
(14. 12-14). He aspired to be “like the 
Most High”. 

As to God’s reasons for sparing Adam 
and Eve, they are explicitly stated by God 
himself: the first parents were tempted by 
another; the angels were self-tempted. But 
if, for the sake of argument, we set aside the 
whole tradition of self-temptation as an idea 
superimposed upon the main system of 
Milton’s theology, we would be more in 
keeping with Milton’s philosophy and that 
of the seventeenth century if we surmised 
that he would attribute the unequal distri- 
bution of grace to God’s unknowable ways. 
For Milton, as for his time, God has the 
right to grant mercy as he pleases, both 
because he is the Creator and because he is 
the fittest to judge. This is an idea which 
Mr. Diekhoff brings out elsewhere in his 
discussion of God's justice. In a passage 
in Christian Doctrine, which Mr. Diekhoff 
quotes, Milton asserts that God’s actions 
are not to be called to account. It is 
enough to know that they are always right: 

For God, as any other proprietor might 
do with regard to his private possessions, 
claims to himself the right of determin- 
ing concerning his own creatures accord- 
ing to his pleasure, nor can he be called 
to account for his decision, though, if he 
chose, he could give the best reasons for 
it. 


However, Milton goes on to deduce from 


18 Works Ae ed.), XV, 181-83. 
16 Tbid., , 147 
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Scripture that God withholds his grace only 
from those who first of their free will reject 
it. Commenting on Matthew 13: 12 
(“ Whosoever hath, to him shall be given, 
and he shall have more abundance: . but 
whosoever hath not, from him shall be 
taken away even that he hath”), he says, 
“This can be applied only to those who 
have first voluntarily rejected divine 
grace”’.'’ Of John 8: 43 (“ Ye cannot hear 
my word”) he gives this paraphrase: 
“* Because when ye were able, ye would not, 
ye are now unable, not on account of any 
decree of God, but through unbelief in 
which you are hardened, or through pride, 
on account of which you cannot endure to 
hear the word ”’.*® 
Satan himself admits that it is his own 
disdain which will not permit him to 
repent: 
O then at last relent: is there no place 
Left for Repentance, none for Pardon left? 
None left but by submission ; and that word 
Disdain forbids me, and m dread of shame 
Among the spirits beneath. (IV. 79-83) 
Even as his pride overcame his will in 
heaven, so does it control his will in hell. 
If God withholds his grace from Satan, it is 
because he knows Satan will not accept it, 
or, if he did accept, he would not long 
remain in it. Satan expresses this idea: 
For never can true reconcilement grow 
Where wounds of deadly hate have pierc’d so 


eep: 

Which would but lead me to a worse relapse, 
And heavier fall: so should I purchase dear 
Short intermission bought with double smart, 
This knows my punisher: therefore as far 
From granting hee, as I from beagng peace. 


God does not, according to Milton, 
decree either the fall of the angels or the 
eternity of their punishment. His only 
decree was the ordainment of their freedom 
and he will not change that: 

I form’d them free, and free they must remain, 

Till they enthrall themselves: I else must change 

Thir nature, and revoke the high Decree 

Unchangeable, Eternal, which ordain’d 

Thir freedom, they themselves — . thir fall. 

(III. 124-28) 
With this may be compared his comment 
in Christian Doctrine: “ Angels are either 
good or evil . . . for it appears that many 
of them revolted from God of their own 
free accord before the fall of man”.’* 

God’s statement (which immediately 


Ibid., XIV, 169-71. 18 Ibid., XIV, 171. 
19 Tbid., XV, 97. 
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follows the verses above) that the angels 
were self-tempted and self-depraved, must 
be regarded as an integral part of Milton’s 
theology. In giving themselves up to pride 
and the other sins which arise from it, they 
forge their own chains, which their self- 
generated pride will never permit them to 
break. Man, on the other hand, has not 
wholly submitted himself to the control of 
his passions, because the external figure of 
Satan has drawn him to his error. If man 
had come to the eating of the fruit through 
self-generated pride, he too might have 
placed himself beyond the point at which 
he could desire repentance. 

There are several possible explanations 
of Milton’s having included the contradict- 
ory seduction scene in Raphael’s description. 
For one thing, the weight of theological and 
literary tradition allows it. Further, the per- 
sistent vein of humanization throughout Mil- 
ton’s treatment of the fallen angels may very 
well account for it. This humanization 
begins, chronologically, with the scene above 
in which they are induced to follow Satan 
and appears again in their consultation in 
hell, their hesitancy in prosecuting the war 
against mankind, and their gratitude for 
Satan’s courage in undertaking the cam- 
paign. They are like men in these scenes, 
not theological abstractions. 

But whatever explanation is offered for 
the contradiction, it is the theory of the 
seduction which must be harmonized with 
the theory of the self-depravement, and not 
the reverse. For the idea of self-deprave- 
ment dovetails with Milton’s central 
doctrine of free will. 


EpcGar F. DANIELS. 
Bowling Green State University. 


THE SAMSON-NISUS PARALLEL: 
SOME RENAISSANCE EXAMPLES 


JIN a note on Samson Agonistes, 1134-35, 

Professor Hughes called attention to the 
analogy between the Biblical Samson, whose 
“strength depended on his hair”, and the 
legendary Nisus, “ whose daughter, Scylla, 
was able to betray him because his life and 
fortune depended on a purple lock in his 
hair”. In view of this parallel, he found it 
“hard to understand why Milton should 
have represented Samson’s story that his 
strength depended on his hair as incredible 
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to Harapha, for he knew that ancient litera- 
ture abounded with parallels ...”.* 

Renaissance interest in this analogy jis 
attested by several authors. Gioseppe 
Horologgi alludes to it in his ‘“ Annota- 
tioni” to Anguillara’s Italian version of the 
Metamorphoses: 


Scilla spinta dal soverchio amore ch’ella 
portava a Minos taglia a simiglianza di 
Dalida che taglid i crini a Sansone, il 
crine fatale al padre Niso.. .? 


The Junius-Tremellius Bible mentions the 
Samson-Nisus parallel, only to dismiss the 
classical fable as a diabolical distortion of 
Biblical truth. In a marginal gloss on 
Judges 16: 19 (“ut abraderet septem cin- 
cinnos capitis ejus”), the commentator 
observes that the Nisus legend is actually a 
fabulous “emulation” of the history of 
Samson and Dalila: 


id est totum capillamentum ejus. . . . Hanc 
verd sacram historiam aemulatae gentes 
fabulam fecerunt de purpurea Nisi coma: 
de qua Pausanias in Atticis, & Servius in 
Virg. Georg. 1. quid enim Satanas impié 
aemuletur.® 


Similarly, in Christ’s Victorie, and Triumph, 
Giles Fletcher introduces the same analogy 
into a list of parallels between sacred history 
and poetic myth: 


1 Merritt Y. Hughes (ed.), Samson Agonistes 
(New York, 1937), p. 591n. f 

2 Giovanni Andrea dall’ Anguillara, Le Meta- 
morfosi di Ovidio (Venice, 1587), p. 113. The 
moral interpretation which Horologgi finds in the 
Nisus fable (the betrayal of reason by ‘mala 
affettione ” is not inapplicable to the case of Samson: 
i Niso . . . figuraremo per la ragione, che 
mentre che ha in esso l’imperio assoluto, vede haver 
anchora un crine fatale, che @ il vero Amore verso 
Dio, e verso il prossimo: per ilquale non pud 
essere tratto fuori del regno, da qual si voglia 
artificiosa malignita de gli inimici suoi, ne meno 
pud essere spento dalla morte. Se non che pud 
essere colto Niso dalla figliuola, che non @ altro 
che la_volonta inamorata del mo[n]do, come fu 
colto Niso da Scilla sua figliuola inamorata di 
Minos. .. .” For the myth of Nisus, see Ovid's 
Metamorphoses, Book VIII, lines 1 ff.; Ciris, in 
Virgil, II, tr. . Rushton Fairclough (Loeb 
Classical Library, Cambridge, Mass., and London, 
1946), pp. 404-47; Servii Grammatici . ._. in 
Vergilii Carmina Commentarii, ed. Georgius Thilo 
et Hermannus Hagen, III, Fasc. 1 (Lipsiae, 1887), 
pp. 79, 209; Natalis Comitis Mythologiae (Frank- 
furt, 1584), p. 875. d 

3 Testamenti_Veteris Biblia Sacra . . . Scholiis 
illustrati_ ab Immanuele Tremellio. & Francisco 
Junio (Hanoviae, 1624). For Milton’s knowledge 
and use of the Junius-Tremellius version, see 
Maurice Kelley, This Great Argument (Princeton, 
1941), pp. 42, 70. 
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Who doth not see, drowned in Deucalion’s 


name... 

Old Noah? and in Nisus’ lock, the fame 

Of Samson yet alive ; and long before 

In Phaéthon’s mine own fall I deplore: 

But He that conquered hell, to fetch again 
His virgin widow, by a serpent slain, 

Another Orpheus was than dreaming poets feign.* 
Benjamin Whichcote likewise explains the 
Nisus myth as an “imitation” of the 
Biblical truth: 


We have many things in prophane Stories 
in several Ages that give Testimony and 
Light to Parts of Reveal’d Truth. Many 
of their Stories are in Imitation of Scrip- 
ture History: As Nisus’s Hair in Imita- 
tion of Sampson’s: Deucalion’s Flood in 
Imitation of Noah’s: Hercules in Imita- 
tion of Joshua, &c.° 


Like his contemporaries, Milton was un- 
doubtedly aware of the Samson-Nisus 
parallel, but he had an excellent reason for 
not referring to ,it in Samson Agonistes. 
As the Nisus myth was usually regarded 
as an imitation of the story of Samson’s 
betrayal, it would have seemed anachronis- 
tic for any character in the drama to allude 
to this fable. On the other hand, Milton 
might safely mention the Atlas myth (line 
150), without violating verisimilitude. 

As the latter reference has itself been 
criticized as an anachronism, on the grounds 
that it reflects a “traditional identification 
of Hercules with Samson ”’,® it seems useful 
to re-examine this passage. In the first 
place, the words of the Chorus (“ whom the 
Gentiles feign to bear up Heav'n ”) are suffi- 
ciently ambiguous to denote either Hercules 
or Atlas. If one interprets this line as a 
reference to Atlas, there is no real basis for 
condemning it as anachronistic. In the 
second place, even if one regards it as an 
allusion to Hercules, it is nonetheless justi- 
fable, in terms of the contemporary 
identification of Hercules with Joshua. 
Though Milton could legitimately compare 
Samson with either Atlas or Hercules, a 


‘Giles Fletcher, Christ’s Victory and Triumph, 
ed. William T. Brooke (London, n.d.), p. 91. 
5Select Sermons of Dr. Whichcot (Edinburgh, 
1142), p. 8. The belief that classical myths were 
corruptions of Biblical history was, of course, con- 
Yentional. Cf. Gerardi Ioannis Vossii De Theologia 
Gentili, et Physiologia Christiana (Amsterdam, 
1668), I, pp. 368-9; II, p. 173; Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Works, Il. The History of the World (Oxford, 
1829), pp. 163-7; M. Y. Hughes (ed.), Paradise 
Lost (New York, 1935), pp. 15n, 120n. 
See Hughes, Samson Agonistes, pp. 429, 549n. 
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reference to Nisus would probably have 
seemed an anachronism.’ 
Atlanta. JoHN M. STEADMAN. 


7 Two additional references to the Samson-Nisus 
parallel deserve attention. In his moral interpreta- 
tion of the Nisus myth (Nisus represents “ intel- 
lectus” or “ratio”; his “ crinis fatalis aureus vel 
purpureus symbolizes “charitas”; his daughter 
signifies ‘‘ concupiscentia vel voluntas’; and 
Minos is “diabolus. sive mundus’), Petrus 
Berchorius alludes to the analogy with Samson: 
“Tdeo talis mala filia figurata est in dalida que 
caput sansonis totondit: et statim spiritus dei ab 
eo recessit/ & fortitudinem amisit & a philisteis 
captus fuit.”” See Metamorphosis Ovidiana Moraliter 
a Masgistro Thoma Waleys Anglico ... Explanata 
(Paris, 1515), fol. Ixvi. Olimpio Marcucci, in his 
* Annotationi’” on Erasmo di Valvasone’s La 
Caccia (Venice, 1602, fol. 165), cites the case of 
Samson as evidence that the Nisus myth is not 
“incredible”. Observing that the Nisus story had 
been “celebrata da gli Antichi in molti luoghi” 
and had influenced Ariosto’s tale of Orrilo’s “ crine 
fatale’ (Orlando Furioso, Canto 15), he comments: 
**Queste ben veramente son cose maravigliose; 
ma non perd sono incredibili, poiche di Sansone 
si legge quasi il simile nelle sacre Lettere; & se chi 
dicesse, che a far di tal virti la chioma di Sansone 
concorse la volonta, & forza di Dio, appresso il 
quale non é cosa impossibile; si potrebbe 
rispondere, che a far tale il crin di Niso vi fusse 
stato il consenso del medesimo Dio, che per suoi 
occulti giudicij permetteva a’ falsi Dei di quella 
eta operar cose degne di gran maraviglia.” 


CHARLES BRIETZCKE’S DIARY 
(1762) 
Communicated by Miss ELMA HAILEY 
(Continued from ccv. 400) 


Thur. 2nd. As Old Bodens*’ died this Mg. I 
went to Mr. Jenkinson’s (which is not at all 
agreable to me to go to such a Wretch but 
I must) who was at My Lord Bute’s, & was 
damned rude at his Salutation, for he 
muttered Something about troublesome 
indeed. I told him I came once more to 
trouble him, & hoped I might be appointed 
to one of Boden’s Places, & shewed that in 
the Stamp Office of 200£ a yr which he had, 
but only suggested It if It was proper—I 
might say any Thing,—one Thing as well as 
tother, it will do just as well for I never 
see such a silly coxomical Fellow in my Life. 
drank Tea with Mrs. Lorphelin who came 
last Sat. to Town, & Mr. Elliot is much 
better. to Day are Sined 7 Parliamentry 
Treaties delivered to Us, which was too 
late, as they were in the Papers at Night, past 
Lady Harrington & Lord Lindores once. 


57 Col. Charles Bodens, ‘‘a remarkably large 
man ”’, Gent's. Mag. 
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Frid. 3rd. When I got up thought of 
Jenkinson’s Falseness; To be sure he is a 
most wretched Fellow, & has the Length of 
My Lords Foot so well that Nothing can be 
done without Him, so 1 am sure Nothing 
will be done for me, if he had not been 
about Him, I should have had Hope from 
His Lordship’s Promise, as He made It to 
me without being spoken to. calld at the 
Office then went to the Bedford, where I met 
with Sir Richard Betenson, whose Father 
died about a Fortnight ago, notwithstandg 
which he was not so concerned but He 
could go to the Play, & we went into the 
Boxes at Covent Garden to see the Dragon 
of Wantley & afterwards went & supped at 
the Bedford with Capt. Howard & Mrs. 
Reynolds & staid till 2. when It was a fine 
Moon light Morng: 


Sat. 4th. Took a Walk to Mr, Formans at 
the Tower tho’ to no purpose. after being at 
the Office at Night went Home where Mrs. 
& Miss Proctors were, & Mrs. Hoskins & 
Mrs. Craddock at Cards.—no entertainment 
to me such Compy but mum for that—Miss 
Borgard did not play tho’ with them 


Sun. 5th. After breakfast with Farrel, went 
to the Office for the Dutch Mail as I was 
sent for, then to the French Chappel, see 
Miss Richardson, who generally laughs 
there, but I do not think her Handsome 
enough to laugh with Her. wald with Mrs. 
Fraser & then Miss Hayes Hunter & Rogers, 
then Miss Cushnee, who gave me a Kind of 
a Curtain Lecture—calld at Mr. Martheille’s 
in the Evg. & took my Leave of him as he 
sets out to Morrow for Lord Exeters again 
after having buried his Mor:. drank Tea at 
the Mount Coffee House & went Home. 


Mon. 6th. Dined with Mr, Owen at Mr. 
Shadwell’s who is recovered surprizingly, at 
the Office & home 


Tue. 7th. Mr. Wright. Morrison & I dined 
at Mr. Noble’s where we met Coll. Salter, 
Royer & Mr. Williams played at Pope Joan 
& supped there, I got home past 12. very 
well, which was much more agreable than 
when I dined at Mr. Wrights, as he gave me 
too much Claret. Upon my Word I wish I 
could give Claret, but I cannot, tho’ my 
Place in the Office is as good as Mr. Wrights, 
& with my Papers a little more. for he does 
not send any. 
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Wed, 8th. People talk of Nothing else but 
the Opposition to Morrow, against the Pre. 
liminary Treaty which is to be taken in to 
Consideration by both Houses—It was 
signed the 3rd. Novr ratified the 22nd Novr, 
and laid before both Houses the 29th. Novr 
—Every Body says just what they please, & 
mention strange Things about Lord Bute, & 
the Ministry. Had some Thoughts of going 
to Ld. Butes Levee but put it off as | 
doubted of Success, & shall while Jenkinson 
is to have a Hand in It. for I look upon Him 
to have no feeling for any Body 


Thur. 9th. Members went to the House 
early, & sat very late, discussing the Pre- 
liminaries; It is thought there will be very 
warm Work in the House. Mr. Pitt went 
there wrapt up in Flannels & spoke from 
before 5 to 20 Minutes past 8. 


Fri. 10th. The Commons did not rise till 
past 1 this Mg. & then had 319 Yeas for the 
address—& but 65 against It. Mr. Pitt and 
many others who had spoken against It, 
went away & did not vote either for or 
against. The House sat till 12 to Night, 
upon the Preliminaries—Certain it is 
People are not satisfied in the City, for tho’ 
Stocks are Weighed down somewhat by the 
Quantities of Money in the Stocks, yet they 
should have risen, Scrip is now 99.4 & $& 
3p.cent Consoltd 86 4 4 & 4 & so in Propor- 
tion. 


Sat. 11th. At the Tower & paid ‘by Mr. 
Forman what was due from Mr. Bates. 
went Home, & drest & repaired to my Office, 
& we all dined at St. Jas. Coffee House, with 
the other Office, (who we asked to partake 
of a Doe My Lord made us a Present of, 
we added some Fish to It, & had an excellent 
dinner, Messrs Brown Sneyd, Duck Francis 
& Roberts of the other Office, & all but Mr. 
Shadwell of ours, meaning the Clerks) for 
Morin & Lloyd would not come, nor 
Larpent. Poor Wace was drunk by 8 & 
drinking large Bumpers, I was wise enough 
to go Home when I reeled which was about 
10, & to Bed immediately I was not much 
entertained with Mr. Weston Junt who was 
asking for Porter & exposing _ himself 
horribly indeed & of course the Office, but 
It could not be helped. 


Sun, 12th. At Chapel, then calld upon Mr. 
Wright who was getting up, as He had staid 
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| till 4 this Mg. where we had dined, I am 
glad I went Home, calld at Wace’s who sent 
me a Hare yesy. for today’s Dinner, & my 
Mor. had It larded as Miss Borgard said 
She liked a larded Hare, but, She did not 
know It was larded, so insensible is She to 
every Thing that passes within her own 
Sight. My Mor. & I & Nan drank Tea at 
Mrs. Ways with only their Family, I never 
meet any Company there. Miss Borgard 
last Mony. met Miss Horne there. but I 
was not so lucky to go then, tho’ I believe 
It would be to no Purpose to see her 


Mon, 13th. As usual repaired to Office 
after Breakfast, Wright whispered to Wace 
& me that there was a Talk of Lord Halifax’s 
going to Ireland & leaving the Office. If it 
is true I shall be very sorry. In coming out 
of Woodfall’s see Miss Butcher at her 
Window, & I pointed towards Covent 
Garden & She nodded at It, seemingly to 
understand It, & accordingly, going in to 
the Gallery at Covent Garden I met her 
there & found She understood what I meant, 
being at the Play to Night. I had a Book & 
She looked over me.—She is a very pretty 
Girl, but She wont do for me—there is not 
Money enough & She is too often in the 
Park etc. but very good natured and smiling. 
went Home to Supper, where Miss Borgard 
desired upon my putting a bit of Cork in 
her Handkerchief, that I should not take 
any Liberties with her before any of the 
House, nor even touch her for fear they 
shd think of Something between us, which 
would not be right, as there was so great a 
Disproportion of Years, but her Pride meant 
Family I am sure, tho’ I did not take It so, 
& said I would not have them think so at any 
Event, for I was already engaged, & hinted 
they were old maidish Airs She gave herself. 
Upon my Word If I had answered her 
properly & as She desired, I must have 
quarelled which I will avoid if She will not 
push Things to Extremities. But I will never 
agree to any superiority on her side as her 
Family’s over me is Family, Fortune or any 
thing else as I am sure there is none. 


Tues. 14th. Mr. Wace told me He read in 
last Night’s Paper of his Unkle Delafay’s** 
Death but had not heard of it otherwise. I 
quere if It won’t make some Alteration in 
his Affairs about what he owes his Bror. Mr. 


ome Delafaye, F.R.S., Chief Clerk, Signet 
ce. 
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Brown & Mr. Larpent. I could for his 
Sake wish it for the better, but fear it. Mrs. 
Brietzcke at 2, sent her Mopsqueezer to ask 
me to stand Godfather to Night to her Child, 
when I went Home I told Nancy I would 
not go, She went away directly without my 
Message, wrong.-headed as She is, so I sent 
Betty to Mrs. B. with my Compst & a 
Guinea to apply as She shall think fit 
towards It. I did not get to Dinner till 5. 
& it could not be a very agreable (one) after 
the Invitation I had for I could not help 
reflecting in the vast Scene of Misery and 
Wretchedness that Wretch by his bad 
wicked Conduct has brought upon himself 
& how he groans under It, base Rogue as 
he is, without endeavouring to extricate 
Himself in any Shape. 


Wed. 15th. They talk of the Subalterns at 
the Havannah having but 200£ each at first 
they said a 1,000£. but it is now only con- 
jecture at best attended as It was my Night, 
tho’ as usual for Nothing. Fetherston came 
& sat with me, & told me of a Kg. Waiter 
Place My Lord Bute has lately given to 2 
of his Servants. which I have been asking 
for so long, & what Jenkinson promised me. 


Thur. 16th. Went to Mr. Jenkinson’s who 
was at My Lords, I asked Him about 
Boden’s Place in the Stamp Office & Mr. 
Reade, but He Gave me no Hopes, I then 
asked whether I might have any Hopes of 
any Thing, He said yes to be sure for My 
Lord intended It, but has been obliged to 
pay some old Debts & to provide for his 
Own People. I hinted a Reversionary Grant 
which My Lord had, he said, never yet 
granted, & had a Dislike to do—upon the 
whole, I have very little Hopes from this 
Quar. all owing to Jenkinson’s Falsness, I 
might say Brutality in him. To ease Reflec- 
tion, went to the Play, Love in a Village, 
see Morrison & Duck there, & I thought the 
late Miss Stanley now Mrs. Whatman, but 
was not sure, as She held her Head down & 
did not look, & as Times are altered I would 
not desire It, nor hope about her, especially 
as she is married, I thought Miss Bate was 
with her. 


Frid, 17th. Mail in, but No Cypher;—the 
Mails will now grow more easy. Morrison 
& 1 walkd with Wentworth in the Park, & 
see a very pretty Girl there with her Sert 
I know her by Sight. I thought I see at a 
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Distance the late Miss Carson (my old 
Flame) but was not sure. Mr. Gerard 
Hamilton to My Lord today, who staid very 
late & I was forced to be at the Office in 
the Evg.—Taylor is a monstrous bad Hand 
—little or no Use to Us. 


Sat. 18th. Last Wedy & Thurs Mgs I was 
at a Court Martial upon Fisher the Agent, 
St Rt Rich®® plaintiff, which rather goes 
against Sr Rob: 


Sun. 19th. At Chapel, then walkd in 
Lincoln’s Inn Garden with Miss Way & a 
Miss Sanderson. Drank Tea at Miss Wares 
with a Mr. Goslin, St Francis’s Son. 


Mon. 20th. Met Mr. Walker Junt who says 
his Family comes to Town this Week Took 
a Turn in the Park, which I do seldom now 
at this Time of the Year, Supped at Royers 
with Mr. Wright Noble Sneyd Schutz 
Mellish Morrison etc. etc. etc. & got Home 
by past 1. & found my Mor & Sisters up 
met Miss Hayes & Mrs. Skinner this Mg. 


Tue. 21st. Great changes now in all the 
Offices, they are turning out all the D. of 
Newcastle’s People such as Mr. Roberts,°° 
Poole®’ & Mellish etc. etc. besides Potts of 
the Post Office which must inflame People’s 
Minds to a high Degree & make the Heads 
of their Party look about. God only knows 
where It will all finish, It must alter, for It 
is impossible to go on in the Channel it 
now is. at Office at Night, I dislike that 


Wed, 22nd. Sr Rob Rich has withdrawn His 
Charge against Fisher. at the Bedford to 
Night where I sat with Sr Richd Betenson 
went to the Office as It was my Night, 
Morrison not there 


Thur. 23rd. walkd with Morrison in the 
Park & Wentworth, Macarthy & Lord 
Howard. see Miss Horne there, but She 
did not seem to look much. She is a pretty 
Girl I think. dined with Mr. Wright & 
Madame, & drank Tea at Lord Lindore 
with Mrs. Skinner who is a_ beautif 

Woman. Mrs. Pitt, & Sr Nicholas Baily’s 
daughter there I was forced to go from 


59 Sir Robert Rich, Governor of the Royal 
Hospital, Chelsea. 

6° John Christopher Roberts, Clerk, Secretary of 
State’s office. 

61 Ferdinand Poole, clerk at Treasury. 
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thence to the Office to write fair—Mr, 
Cressener’s Instructions upon his being 
appointed Minister at Ratisbonne, which 
was very disagreable to me after eating a 
good Dinner, & indeed I would have liked 
to have staid at Lord Lindore’s a little 
longer. Mr. Wace, who is always pleased 
when People are distressed (this is not only 
my Observation but all the Office) sniggled 
much at my being detained, which I was 
till past 10, when I examined It with Mr. 
Morin & had not one Blunder 


Frid. 24th. walkd with Morrison & Barnard 
in the Park, when I returned My Lord was 
at the Office, & Milburne said Mr. Weston 
had enquired after me & wondered I was 
not there & desired I would attend at once 
etc. when Mr. Weston see me, He was very 
civil, wished me a good Mg. & asked me 
how I did, so I am convinced It was only 
Milbourne’s Spite; Lord what A World of 
Spite do we live in, every one reviling each 
other, instead of assisting one another as 
we ought to do, & the only Comfortable 
Reflection among It all is, to think & hope 
& wait void of Offence towards God & Man, 
as near as It is possible. Miss Borgard went 
to Plumsted last Wedy to spend her Xmas 
& I could wish She would stay there or 
anywhere else, for She is a Spitefull unen- 
tertaining proud Piece of Goods. At the 
Office at Night & as we have no Mail to day 
live in Dread of It for to Morrow 


Xmas Day. Decr. 25th. At Chapel where 
Mr. Walkers were, tho’ not Miss. Mat 
Garricks were there, the eldest a sensible 
Boy, amusing & well behaved. He is a little 
deaf at present which makes him look 
awkward. After Church calld at the Office 
where a Dutch Mail was in tho’ It did not 
detain me, so I walkd in the Queen’s walk, 
& took a Turn with Miss Rogers & Mrs. 
Barton & bowed to Miss Woods Butchers 
& Mrs. Fraser & Miss Arnold, who I met in 
my Way Home going to dine with Cousin 
Bentley. Sally talked of coming to my 
Wedding & about the Bells ringing etc. & 
I believe Poor Girl She wishes to be 
married very much & has wished so for 
some Time. dined & drank Tea at Home, 
my Grandmr did not dine in the Parlour as 
She is not well, having the Gravel poor 
Woman. She has always something. slipt 
to the Bedford where Sr. Ricrd Betenson & 
Mr. Pigot were & I spoke to Mr. Lambert 
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& went & sat with Mr. Beldam who has 
been confined 6 Lunar Months Yesy with 
his broken Leg, He hopes He is getting 
better since He has got another Surgeon in 
Lieu of Mr. Bromfield, we talkd of the 
present Ministry, & the late He said, for he 
was about the Duke of Newcastle, that His 
Party, upon the Death of the late Kg. 
foresee every Thing that has happened, & laid 
It all before His Grace & advised Him as 
the only Means to keep his Ground never 
to admit Lord Bute in any Share of the 
Administration, for when He had once got 
Footing, He would prove his Grace’s Ruin, 
which has been, too evidently for Him, the 
Case, to the great Grief of many of his 
Party whose places they are taking from 
them daily which causes much Murmurings 
& Discontents. and will stir up much Envy 
& Jealousy among them all. 


Sun. 26th. At Chapel but did not see Miss 
Walker, Mr. Walkers were there, I fear Miss 
Walker, or her Mamma is not well, walkd 
in the Green Park with Miss Rogers, then 
Ludby. Drank Coffee at the Bedford, & 
met Miss Sauls who were going to Covent 
Garden Church & I went there with them, 
there were all the little Milliners about 
Covent Garden, & Miss Lambs sat in the 
next Pew to Us.—A fine Moon Light Night 


Mon. 27th. Dutch Mail in but no Decypher, 
we seldom have any now above every other 
Mail. The British Troops on their March 
for Willemstadt where they are to embark 
for England, Margs of Granby relapsed & 
in much Danger—sorry for Him as the 
Soldiers would lose a Father in Him, He has 
been so good to them during all the 
campaigns in Germany, I hope He will 
recover but His Father was going to resign 
at Time the d. of Devonshire & other did, 
but Lord Lincoin, as Mr. Shadwell told me, 
advised his Grace to the contrary. at the 
Office to Night, tho’ a Holiday with all the 
Shoe Blacks in Town, where Mr. Morrison 
said, that Mr. Morin was surprized we did 
not attend upon our Duty, as Mr. Morin 
said Nothing of this to me, I took Notice to 
Him of it 


Tue. 28th. The Militia of most Counties 
are ordered to be disembodied immediately 
as their Pay ceased the 25th.—what is due 
after that is to be paid by Warrant—The 
Papers mention Mr. Francis of the other 
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Office to be made Deputy to Welbore Ellis 
Secry at War—He is a lucky Man—Wright 
has been out of Town since Friday upon his 
Pleasure—I must remark He is one of the 
last that should have went upon his Pleasure, 
as He attends the Office less than any Body 
except Morrison—but so It is—a Dispro- 
portion in every Thing in the World,—of 
Riches—of Honors—of Merit, etc. etc. etc. 
Mr. Shadwell comes to the Office of Morngs 
My Lord told me he should send down a 
Silver Standish in Lieu of Lord Bute’s which 
is taken away, tho’ his Pictures are left in 
the Office, 2 in his Lordships Room & one 
in the Room I sat in.—at the Office to Night, 
tho’ for nought. 


Wed. 29th. A fine frosty Day, & Moon 
light Nights now, to light the Drunkards 
Home at this Season—As Lady Harrington 
sent to me for some Sealing Wax yesy, 
which I sent Her, I calld there this Mg. to 
know how She did, as She is far from well 
but She would not see me—I saved 6 Sticks 
of Wax by It which I had in my Pocket for 
her if I had seen her walkd in the Park & 
see the People skating, & with Miss Butcher 
see Royer there, who had met Mrs, Skinner 
& Miss Hayes last night, they were walking 
in the Park—A Lady with her Sert behind 
her stared at me a good deal without 
Vanity—who I found to be Mrs. Vernon 
& she walkd about the Green Park but I 
did not join her as I might have had an 
Opportunity I believe if I pleased—I met 
Her at night in Russel Court, but Discretion 
got the better, as It did in the Mg. & I did 
not join her——At Covent Garden Gallery 
& Pitt, but did not stay as I did not like the 
Company or Room. At the Bedford & Sr 
John Eyles & Mr. Farrel came there & went 
from thence to the Play, where I see Miss 
Sauls in the Pitt 


Thurs, 30th. was to see the People skait on 
the Canal this frosty Weather & walked with 
Farrel who was upon the Queen’s Guard 
My Lord who comes regularly every Day 
between 2. & 3 to the Office, came at that 
Time to day & kept us late, I was at the 
Office at Night, which I don’t much like 
but must not repine at present;—Mr. 
Weston Junr has leave to be absent from 
the Office for some Time, no Body but Mr. 
Weston Sent would have brought such a 
Wretch as He is into the Office but he is 
His Relation, tho’ he will not mind any 
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Body else, I am sure, & may say It from 
Experience. 


Frid. 31st Dect 1762. Last Day of this 
blessed year which we have at last run 
through, & finish in the same manner as we 
have pursued in the Course of It, for My 
Lord staid in conversation with The duc de 
Nivernois the Franch ambassador till past 
4. so that I dined very late. & partly 
finished this Year in Business as I begun 
it—a memorable one it has been, & many 
Changes & Chances happened with regard 
to our Office during the course of it 


“ JUVENILE DELINQUENCY ” AND 
“ BANAUSIC ”; YOUNG ENGLAND 


COINAGE? 

THE O.E.D. Supplement appeal-list 

suggests 1853 as a tentative date for the 
first appearance of the now fashionable 
“juvenile delinquency”, but it seems to 
have originated at least ten years earlier. 
In Household Words, Vol. Ill, 26 April, 
1851, p. 100, we find the query: “If some 
place were provided at which neglected 
children could be made to pass their time 
. . . juvenile delinquency would very much 
decrease? ”’, and in Disraeli’s MS. notes for 
Sybil, written 1844-45, there is the observa- 
tion: “... while the crowded garret or the 
filthy cellar in wh: the children live at 
night is closed against them during the day 
— consequence — juvenile vagrancy and 
juvenile delinquency” (Hughenden Arch- 
ives, E/V). 

At about the same time, Disraeli’s friend 
George Sydney Smythe was naturalizing 
into English (thirty years before the quota- 
tion in O.E.D.) what Fowler would have 
called a lingo word which still occasionally 
appears in the best literary circles: “ After 
1812, and when the worst portion of the 
Tories got enthroned in the supremacy, 
when the Banausic principle (we must coin 
a word from the most expressive of 
languages to express all its intense vulgar- 
ity) began to obtain . . . Lord Grey did what 
might have been expected of so high a 
gentleman ” (Oxford & Cambridge Review, 
Vol. I, August, 1845, p. 206). 

It is also worth noting that when Fowler 
rifled the work of various writers for the 
cautionary examples that illustrate his 
King’s English (1906) he exercised com- 
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mendable restraint by selecting all his 
Disraeli quotations, a round dozen, from 
the ten chapters of the “ Unfinished 
Novel” published in The Times of January 
20, 21 and 23, 1905. 
Davip E. PAINTING. 
Swansea. 


CLOUGH, HUTTON, AND 
UNIVERSITY HALL 


ig has long been known that Arthur Hugh 

Clough and Richard Holt Hutton were 
colleagues at University Hall, and since the 
publication in 1951 of G. P. Johari’s 
researches into the minutes of the Hall’s 
Council it has been realized that Clough 
did not resign the Principalship of his own 
accord but rather was given notice that his 
services were being terminated because of 
his lack of interest in the unprosperous 
institution.’ 

But scholars do not seem to be at all 
aware of the fact that after Clough was 
recommended by the Council to resign at 
Christmas, 1851, R. H. Hutton made a 
request on 23 December that in succeeding 
to Clough’s position 

the Council empower him to enter into 

arrangements with Mr Clough for the 

discharge of the duties of the office of 

Principal for a period not extending 

beyond the half term.? 

The result was that Clough wrote to the 
Council on 8 January, 1852, remarking in 
connexion with his failure to obtain a post 
in Sydney, 

that as he does not leave England, he 

has been able to arrange with the new 

Principal to continue in the Management 

of the Institution till the 24th of Febru- 

ary next.® 
And that Clough did in fact continue in the 
management is indicated in a later note in 
the same records from which these extracts 
have been drawn: 


19th Feby 1852 .... A Letter from Mr 


1G. P. Johari, “ Arthur Hugh Clough at Oriel 
and at University Hall’, P.M.L.A., Ixvi (1951), 
405-25 (see especially pp. 424-5). 

? University Hall, Minute Book 3, 1850-2 (Dr. 


Williams’s Library). Cf. University Hall advertise- 
ment, Inquirer, 3 January, 1852, p. 16. I am much 
indebted to the Trustees of the Dr. Williams's 
Library for permission to publish material from 
the Minute Books of University Hall. 

3 Minute Book 3, 1850-2. 
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Clough was read enclosing an account of 
Sessions Fees received by him—which 
was examined with Mr Clough & found 
to be correct. 


Since the publication of Johari’s article 
cited above it has been assumed that 
Clough left University Hall about 25 
December, 1851, but this is no longer 
tenable. These notes from the minutes of 
the Hall and his letter to Shairp of 28 [?] 
February, 1852,‘ make it clear that Clough 
remained at the Hall two months longer 
than had been supposed. Confirmation of 
this appears in the fact that R. H. Hutton, 
in his obituary notice of Clough in the 
Spectator, 23 November, 1861, p. 1285, 
wrote that Clough remained at his post as 
Principal of the Hall “till early in 1852”.° 
It was to Hutton, then, that Clough owed 
this opportunity to continue having plea- 
sure in giving assistance to the classes in 
University Hall.® 
Trivial as it was, Hutton performed 
another service for Clough at the time that 
the poet severed his connexion with the 
institution—he urged the Committee of 
Management to purchase for the Hall’s 
library some books which Clough wished to 
sell. There was considerable delay in the 
decision, but three months later—11 June, 
1852—the Committee entered into the 
minutes, 
Resolved that Mr Clough’s offer of books 
at the prices furnished by him be 
accepted with the exception of the 
volumes of Clarke’s Theological Library 
which the Committee do not think them- 
selves justified in expending their limited 
funds on.’ 
Although the Committee ordered that a 
cheque be drawn for Clough for the sum 
of £8 13s. Od., and although the books were 
presumably purchased, the librarian of the 
Dr. Williams’s Library, the Rev. Roger 
Thomas, informed the present writer that 
none of these volumes is in his library and 
that if they do survive they would most 
likely be in Manchester College, Oxford. 


*The Correspondence of Arthur Hugh Clough, 
ed. F. L. Mulhauser (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1957), I, 308. 7 

Hutton’s authorshi 
article see my letter in The 
ment, 24 April, 1959, p. 241. 

, ®Cf. Correspondence of Clough, ed. Mulhauser, 


, 300. 
Minute Book 3, 1850-2. 


of this Spectator 
imes Literary Supple- 
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The Rev. H. L. Short, however, the librar- 
ian of the College, states that no volumes 
inscribed with Clough’s name have come 


to his attention. Rosert H. TENER. 
London, S.W.2. 


THE “ PEACE OR WAR ” PASSAGES 
IN TENNYSON’S “MAUD” 


JN the opening lines of “ Maud ” (I, 1-54), 
Tennyson’s morbid hero develops an 
unusual argument favouring the moral 
superiority of war over peace. He begins 
by tracing the cause of his father’s death to 
the failure of a great speculation which 
impoverished his family while his neigh- 
bour profited, then proceeds to catalogue 
the evils of peace—in particular, food 
adulterations and other forms of commer- 
cial cheating—and concludes that war 
against a national enemy would be prefer- 
able to the underhand commercial war of 
peace. The same argument reappears later 
in “Maud” when the hero fulminates 
against a Quaker who preaches reduction 
of the standing army (I, 366-381) and vows 
that, whatever the Quaker may believe, 
“lawful war” against a “ public foe” is a 
“merit” compared to the “lawless war” 
of a “ private blow ” (II, 327-333). No one 
seems to have doubted that Tennyson 
brought together these various elements— 
(1) the great speculation which failed, sug- 
gested, perhaps, by the loss of his own 
partimony in an investment scheme,’ (2) 
the widespread practices of food adultera- 
tion and other forms of commercial dis- 
honesty which had been exposed in recent 
Parliamentary reports and private studies, 
(3) the commonly known pacifism of 
Quakers, and in particular of John Bright 
—and that he fashioned from them his 
hero’s furious argument in favour of open 
war. But I believe it is more likely that 
Tennyson adapted his hero’s line of argu- 
ment, with these elements already com- 
bined, from a magazine article which had 
appeared almost eight months before 
“Maud” was published. 
Tennyson started work on “Maud” 
about August, 1854, and by January, 1855, 


1 All citations are to The Complete Poetical 
Works of Tennyson, ed. W. J. Rolfe (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1898). 

2See Hallam Tennyson, Alfred Lord Tennyson, 
A Memoir (New York, 1897), I, 187 ff. 
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the poem was probably still far from 
completed.* In November, 1854, just when 
he would have been most receptive to 
impressions and ideas which could be in- 
corporated into the poem,‘ an article 
entitled “Peace and War, A Dialogue” 
appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine.’ The 
dialogue is between Tlepolemus, whose 
argument for the moral superiority of war 
over peace closely parallels that of Tenny- 
son’s hero, and Irenaeus, a Quaker, whose 
principles Tlepolemus detests. Some 
examples will illustrate the kind and degree 
of similarity which exists. Thus, Tenny- 
son’s lines 

Is it peace or war? Civil war, as I think, and 

and that of a kind 
The viler, as underhand, not openly bearing 
the sword. 

sound like a poetic compression of 
passages from “ Peace and War”: 


What is called peace is too often a 
misnomer: only another name for intes- 


tine and most uncivil war. It is war at 
home, civil or uncivil, I especially 
deprecate. 


Was that peace? and has there been no 
religious war, though not with swords? 
(pp. 594, 596). 


Again, the complaints of food adulteration 
and other commercial evils used by the 
hero of “Maud” to show that peace is 
really another kind of war echo the illus- 
trations used by Tlepolemus for the same 
purpose. For example, Tennyson’s lines 
Peace in her vineyard—yes! but a company 
forges the wine. 
And chalk and alum and plaster are sold to the 
poor for bread, 


And the spirit of murder works in the very 
means of life. 


are like those of Tlepolemus: 


Not only your wine merchant drugs your 
port; but your grocer sands your sugar; 


3 Memoir, I, 377, 382. 

4In fact, Tennyson was probably in search of 
material, having undertaken (if Aubrey de Vere’s 
account is accurate) the composition of ‘‘ Maud ” 
at the suggestion of Sir John Simeon, who re- 
marked that Tennyson’s previously published 
poem beginning “‘O that "twere possible” needed 
a poetic setting to explain it. See Memoir, I, 379. 
e”, Blackwood’s 
ovember, 1854), 


5“* Peace and War, A Dial 
Edinburgh Magazine, 1xxvi 
589-598. 
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your milk comes from Chalk Farm, your 
baker puts alum in your bread and 
shortens your life by shortening the 
measure of its staff (p. 596). 


Other parallels are present, and, of course, 
the point of both arguments is precisely the 
same—that open honorable war is prefer- 
able to the cheating and covert war of 
peace, and that honourable war can ennoble 
the participants. 


Moreover, two other elements which 
figure prominently in the argument of 
Tennyson’s hero also appear in “ Peace and 
War”. The “vast speculation” in 
“Maud”, which ruined the hero’s father 
and drove him to madness, may well have 
been suggested by Tlepolemus’ attack on 
“mercantile speculation ” which he cites as 
one of the “horrors” of peace. Tlepole- 
mus offers as an example the great railway 
mania of 1847 and charges that “ war has 
never, and will never, afflict society with 
the anxiety, the madness, the degradation, 
the want of self respect, which the railway 
mania did” (p. 596). And finally, if 
Tennyson found a pattern for his hero’s 
argument in the dialogue between Tlepo- 
lemus and Irenaeus, his explanation of 
those lines which so many reviewers found 
objectionable—the two passages in which 
he seems to single out a Quaker for his 
hero’s abuse—would seem more plausible. 
Tennyson denied categorically that he had 
intended to satirize John Bright, but his 
own explanation that “it was not against 
Quakers but against peace-at-all-price men 
that the hero fulminates”® seems so un- 
likely as to be only barely credible. Yet in 


“Peace and War” the Quaker, Irenaeus, is 


used in just this way—not so much as the 
representative of a religious sect (he is a 
Quaker simply because his father was one) 
but as a symbol for those who advocate 
peace at all price; he is, in fact, simply a 
convenient straw man against whom Tlepo- 
lemus directs his arguments. Such a figure 
could have prompted Tennyson to use 4 
Quaker in “ Maud” for the same purpose, 
as a representative of peace advocates 
generally, without realizing that other 
motives would certainly be imputed to him. 


RoserT C. SCHWEIK. 
Marquette University. 


® See Memoir, I, 403. 
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BROWNING’S FAMILIARITY WITH 
THE BIBLE 


EDWARD C. McALEER’S edition of 
Browning’s letters to Isabella Blagden, 
entitled Dearest Isa (Austin, Texas; 1951), 
was received with largely deserved acco- 
lades by the reviewers when it appeared. 
It is a copiously annotated, scholarly 
edition of letters important to the under- 
standing of Browning. The only adverse 
comments came from an otherwise not 
unfavourable Times Literary Supplement 
reviewer (20 June, 1952; LI, 406), who 
objected to the sheer volume of the notes 
and revealed factual errors in notes on the 
pronunciation of “Ba” and on 

identity of “ B. C.”. 

In respect to notes identifying Biblical 
allusions, however, Dearest Isa is in- 
adequate. Four Biblical allusions are 
identified: 33.2 (Letter 33, Note 2) on page 
14, 94.12 on page 250, 107.8 on page 294, 
and 131.6 on page 341 (this last includes a 
typographical error, “ Proverbs 146:3” for 
“Psalms 146:3”). At least five other 
Biblical allusions or quotations deserve 
annotation : 

1. Letter 9, page 21: “... lilies of the field, 
that neither toil nor spin, and yet out- 
shine Solomon . . .”—Matthew vi. 28. 

1.Letter 32, page 73: “... oil of glad- 

ness .. .”—Isaiah xli. 3. 

Letter 86, page 232: “... ‘save for these 
bonds.’”—Acts xxvi. 29 (meaninglessly 
related to Cymbeline, V. v. 402, in Note 
1 to Letter 86, page 234). 

4Letter 105, page 286: “... I cast these 
few lines on the waters . . .”—Eccles- 
iastes xi. 1. 

5.Letter 107, page 293: “... he wastes 
his labour for that which is not 
bread . . .”—TIsaiah lv. 2 (strangely 
annotated in Note 7 to Letter 107, page 
294: “I have not identified the quota- 
tion. Cf. ‘our daily bread.’ ”). 


Other allusions (such as that to Hood’s 
“The Bridge of Sighs” in Letter 106, page 
290: “** Anywhere, anywhere out of this 
black rainy  beastly-streeted London 
world’) may well deserve note, but the 
omissions with respect to Biblical allu- 
‘ions are the most conspicuous ones. The 
Impression gained from a careful check of 
Mr. McAleer’s scrupulously complete index 
would be that Browning’s 154 letters to 
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Isabella Blagden contain four allusions to 
Shakespeare and four to the Bible instead 
of nine to the Bible and three to Shake- 
speare. Such works as Minnie Gresham 
Machen’s The Bible in Browning (New 
York, Macmillan, 1903), based on Brown- 
ing’s poetry, long ago demonstrated beyond 
question that Browning was well acquainted 
with the Bible. Whether one attributes this 
familiarity to Browning’s childhood in- 
fluences, to his Zeitgeist, or to his own 
religious interest, the importance of the 
Bible as a source for quotation and allu- 
sion deserves recognition. It would be 
wrong to obscure the relative preponder- 
ance of Biblical allusions over allusions to 
other sources in Browning’s second most 
important group of personal letters. 


JOHN W. WILLOUGHBY. 
University of New Mexico. 


WORDS FROM SOME DOMESTIC 
NOVELS OF C. M. YONGE 


"THE Historical Introduction to O.E.D. 

names Miss Charlotte M. Yonge twice: 
once among the principal readers for the 
period before 1884, and again as a sub- 
editor for the period 1862-1879. Perhaps 
she confined her reading to specific works; 
perhaps modesty led her to omit her own 
works from her researches. However this 
may be, from only a few of her enormous 
output of novels can still be found many 
words and phrases, both of earlier date and 
hitherto unrecorded, for O.E.D. 

The quotations given below are taken 
from sixteen of the novels of contemporary 
domestic life, ranging in date from 
Henrietta’s Wish of 1850 to The Long 
Vacation of 1895. Thanks to the labours 
not of the contributor, but of one of the 
editors of Notes and Queries, the refer- 
ences in each case are to the first edition. 


ambitioned, adj. [O.E.D. rare, only one 
1670 quot.] 1873 Pillars of the House Iil. 
xxix. 137. “I should not have thought it 
a woman’s work”. This, the most 
ambitioned praise a woman can receive. 

art needlework, [Comb. not in O.E.D.] 
1885 Two Sides of the Shield I. v. 75. 
“Don’t you love art needlework?” 
“ Maude Sefton has been working Goosey 
Goosey Gander on a toilet-cover.” 
assification. [Not in O.E.D.; cf. assify, 
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v., 1804—.] 1879 Magnum Bonum III. chanted with St. Cross .. . in raptures at 
xxxii. 682. I ruined you all... with that the black jacks, dole of bread and beer. 
assification. bloomer. [O.E.D. 1868; 1851— exx. in 
Backfisch. [Not in O.E.D.; G. Back- O.E.D. Suppl. are U.S.] 1860 Hopes and 


fisch “ girl in her teens, flapper”; cf. 1891 
Pali Mall Gaz. 29 Aug. 3/2. Let us intro- 
duce the word “ Backfisch”, for we have 
the Backfisch always with us. She ranges 
from fifteen to eighteen years of age, keeps 
a diary, climbs trees secretly, blushes on the 
smallest provocation, and has no conversa- 
tion.] 1888 Beechcroft at Rockstone vii. 
136. The reckless folly of the “‘ Bachfisch ” 


about health. 

bathing-dress. [O.E.D. Bathing, vbl. sb. 
2. 1859.] 1857 Dynevor Terrace II. xvii. 
261. In her bathing-dress, full trousers, and 
a beautifully-embroidered blouse. 

bay-windowed. [O.E.D. 1881.] 1853 
Heir of Redclyffe 1. ii. 15. Mrs. Edmon- 
stone’s dressing-room—large and _bay- 
windowed. 

bear fight, fig., a crowded social gather- 
ing. [O.E.D. Bear, sb.’ has literal sense 
from 1859.] 1873 Pillars of the House IV. 
xlvi, 298. I shall... come back at dark 
when the bear fight is over. 

bedside table. [Comb. not in O.E.D.] 
1879 Magnum Bonum II. xxvii. 570. Poor 
Janet found the thing in the back of the 
bedside table-drawer. 

Berlin shop. [Comb. not in O.E.D.] 
1854 Heartsease Il. xvi. 14. Theodora... 
detested fancy work . . , and hated the sight 
of a Berlin shop! 

Berlin wool. [In O.E.D. without quot.; 
1847 quot. in D.A.E.] 1862 Countess Kate 
iii. 52. She had a bunch of flowers in 
Berlin wool which she was supposed to be 


grounding. 

birdstuffer. [In O.E.D., s.v. Bird 8, 
without quot.] 1857 Dynevor Terrace I. 
vii. 111. He went, unasked, to hasten the 
‘birdstuffer in finishing the rose-coloured 
pastor. 

Bismarck, [Not in O.E.D.; cf. Webster, 


Bismarck “ A color, reddish red-yellow in 
hue, of medium saturation and low bril- 
liance”.] 1873 Pillars of the House IV. 
Xxxviii. 128. In the Bismarck brocade and 
blonde cap she would have been so sorry 
not to have aired. 

black jack. [O.E.D. marks as ? obs., 
last quot. 1822, but black jacks could be 
bought in Winchester at least till 1939.] 
1854 Heartsease I. ii. 31. She was en- 


Fears I. ix. 354. I wonder if there's 
time to change this spooney simplicity, and 
come out in something spicy, with a dash 
of the Bloomer. 

blow. [O.E.D. Blow, sb.? 1a has quot. 
marked Mod. collog., without source or 
date.] 1888 Beechcroft at Rockstone xv. 
40. “You must be tired out!” ... “Oh 
no, Aunt Ada! Quite freshened by that 
blow on the common.” 
_ brandy cherry. [O.E.D. Brandy, sb. 2 
has 1687 quot.=“ cherry-brandy ” (sense 
marked as obs.) but no quot. for sense 


“cherries preserved in brandy”; cf. (cited. 


from D.A.E.) 1853 Harper's Mag. VII. 
275/2. A swine drunk on brandy-cherry 
stones is disgusting.] 1885 Two Sides of 
the Shield Il. v. 101. And there was Miss 
Hacket getting brandy cherries and strong 
coffee, and I don’t know what all, because 
dear Connie was so overcome, 

brioche. [Not in O.E.D.; cf. Webster, 
“A knitted foot cushion”.] 1873 Pillars 
of the House I. xi. 243. Lancelot, drawing 
a dilapidated brioche from under the sofa, 
and squatting on it. 

brosier. [Addit. example for O.E.D. 
Suppl., Brosier, brozier, v. in Eton College 
phraseology: To attempt to exhaust the 
supply of food at a meal, as an expression 
of dissatisfaction with the fare provided. 
1850—.] 1888 Beechcroft at Rockstone iii. 
56. “He can brosier old Tilly’s stall, and 
go on just the same.” ‘What a greedy 
boy! ” exclaimed Val. 

buck-jumper. [O.E.D. 1882, D.AE. 
1878. In present context of Australia.] 
1873 Pillars of the House Il. xii. 25. They 
would have splendid fun together when he 
was big enough to come and ride a buck- 
jumper. 

business girl. [Comb. not in O.E.D,; 
D.A. 1944.] 1888 Beechcroft at Rockstone 
ix. 167. I... mixed her up with the 
ordinary class of business girls. 

butcher. [O.E.D. 3, kind of fishing fly, 
1867.] 1860 Hopes and Fears I. u. iv. 229. 
The doctor, the butcher, the duchess, and 
all her other radiant fabrications of... 
feathers. 

Cape gooseberry. [O.E.D. Cape, sb.’ 
4a. 1880.] 1876 Three Brides i.3. 1 wonder 
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which is the best of the lot. 
Miles’s Cape Gooseberry. 

carte. [A photographic print; not in 
O0.E.D.] 1864 The Trial Il. xiv. 277. A 
photographic book, with the cartes of his 
own family. 1873 Pillars of the House I. 
iii. 54. The photographer . .. declaring that 
he had been so often asked for Mr. Under- 
wood’s carte. 

cheaty. [Not in O.E.D.] 1888 Beech- 
croft at Rockstone x. 191. They... said 
. . we were both false, and cheaty, and sly. 

cheiranthus. [A genus of wallflowers 
(see O.E.D. Wallflower); not in O.E.D. as 
separate entry.] 1860 Hopes and Fears Il. 
m. xii. 216. The air . . . loaded with 
cheiranthus smell. 

chemical manure. [Comb. not in 
O0.E.D.] 1860 Hopes and Fears II. 1. xxi. 
406. Try chemical manures—drain that 
terrible old marsh. 

chocolate drop. [O.E.D. Suppl. Choco- 
late 5. 1883; D.A.E. 1869.] 1860 Hopes 
and Fears Il. i. xii. 237. The chocolate 
drops that he carried for Bertha’s sus- 


tenance. 
(Comb. not in O.E.D.] 


I bet upon 


choir scholar. 
1873 Pillars of the House Il. xvii. 137. You 
and Harewood can be retained as choir 
scholars for another year, 

choral society. [Comb. not in O.E.D.; 
D.A.E. 1865.] 1873 Pillars of the House 
I. xi. 220. The members of the choir and 
choral society. 

church-decorate, v. [Not in O.E.D.] 
1885 Two Sides of the Shield Il. i. 10. Miss 
Hacket would be church-decorating on the 
morrow. 

collecting card, [Comb. not in O.E.D.] 
1876 Three Brides I. vii. 110. The Vicar 

. read the list of subscriptions already 
promised . . . invited ladies to take collect- 
ing cards. 

Continental Sunday. [Not in O.E.D.] 
1860 Hopes and Fears I. ul. xii. 454. She 
was glad to have done with Continental 
Sundays that had left her feeling good for 
nothing all the week. 

coon (gone coon). [First U.K. quot. in 
0.E.D. 1857 (Dickens); D.A.E., s.v. Gone 
coon, 1839.] 1850 Henrietta’s Wish xi. 165. 
I thought the whole concern a gone ’coon, 
as they say in America. 

corpus vile. [Not in 0.E.D.] 1865 
Clever Woman of the Family I. iii. 80. It 
sometimes seemed as if the only difficulty 
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was to find poor people enough who would 
submit to serve as the corpus vile for their 
charitable treatment. 

couvert (=table-setting). [Not in 
O.E.D.] 1873 Pillars of the House IIl. 
Xxxili. 225. Zadok came up with the three 
couverts. 

crack (have a crack at), [Phrase not in 
O.E.D.] 1885 Two Sides of the Shield Il. 
i. 2. Uncle Regie, will you have a crack 
at the rabbits to-morrow? 

cram. [O.E.D. sb. 2. 1858.) 1854 
Heartsease 1. xv. 360. I like a rational 
evening with her much better than a cram 
like last night’s. 

crankiness. [First U.K. quot. in O.E.D. 
1890; D.A.E. 1868.] 1875 My Young 
Alcides I iv. 145. He revived into the 
irritable state of crankiness which could not 
submit .. . to Dr. Kingston’s dicta. 

crazy (of windows). [Presumably after 
crazy quilt; not in O.E.D.] 1865 Clever 
Woman of the Family I. iii. 55. A parlour 
with crazy French windows opening on a 
little strip of garden. 

créche, [O.E.D. 1882.] 1860 Hopes and 
Fears 1. 1. x. 388. A range of buildings 
round a court, consisting of day-schools, 
a home for orphans, a créche for infants, a 
reading-room for adults. 

dark chamber. [In O.E.D. without quot.] 
1860 Hopes and Fears II. iv. 66. “ Where 
is she?” “In the dark chamber, doing a 
positive of the Cathedral.” 

Dielytra. [=Dicentra, Bleeding Heart; 
not in O.E.D. as separate entry.] 1864 
The Trial Il. vi. 122. Do you know this 
Dielytra? I think it is the prettiest of 
modern flowers. 

diffused education, [Comb. not in 
O.E.D.; ? meaning.] 1865 Clever Woman 
of the Family I. vii. 159. “I want to 
understand the principle of diffused educa- 
tion, as there practised [sc. in Scotland].” 

doctor. [O.E.D. 9, kind of fishing fly, 
1867.] 1860 [see BUTCHER.] 

drawing-box. [Comb. not in O.E.D.] 
1873 Pillars of the House Il. xxiii. 264. 
John Harewood returned, bringing with 
him what Alda took for a dressing-case, 
and Cherry for a drawing-box. [It was, in 
fact, a sewing-machine.] 

duchess. [Kind of fishing fly; not in 
O.E.D.] 1860 [see BUTCHER.] 

dustpan. [O.E.D. Dust, sb.* 8e. 1861 
1857 Dynevor 


(Dickens); D.A.E. 1785.] 
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Terrace II. xii. 184. Louis was well-nigh 
thrown downstairs by a dustpan in a dark 
corner. 

duty visit. [Comb. not in O.E.D.; duty 
call in O.E.D, without quot.] 1873 Pillars 
of the House IV. xxxix. 151. Their grand- 
son never went near them if he could help 
it, only enduring a duty-visit by the help 
of shooting. 

ébauche. [Not in O.E.D.; Webster, 
ébauche “‘ an incomplete work ”; cf. O.E.D. 
Ebauchoir “a large chisel used by sculp- 
tors”.] 1873 Pillars of the House Ill. 
xxviii. 107. His sketch . . . the hastily- 
designed and partly-coloured ébauche. 

elastic nib. [Comb. not in O.E.D.] 1864 
The Trial 1. xiii. 279. I suppose there 
would be no objection to my having a few 
finer steel pens. . . . Two or three of the 
sort with elastic nibs; they have them at 
the post-office. 

engaged-ring. [Comb. not in O.E.D.; 
cf. O.E.D. Suppl. engagement-ring 1875; 
D.A.E. engagement-ring 1863.] 1873 
Pillars of the House Il. xxii. 252. And 
what a splendid ring! but it is not a proper 
engaged-ring. You can’t wear it. 

English Miss. [Comb. not in O.E.D.] 
1879 Magnum Bonum II. xxvi. 520. Just 
the insipid English Mees. . . . You should 
hear what the French think of the ordinary 
English girl. 

errand girl. [Comb. not in O.E.D.; cf. 
errand boy 1815.] 1860 Hopes and Fears 
II. v. 100. Augusta will be ready to take 
her in—she is pining for an errand girl. 

eschscholtzia. [O.E.D. 1857.] 1854 
Heartsease I, iii. 33. Flaming elscholchias 
[sic], dazzling verbenas, azure nemophilas. 

family council. [In O.E.D. without 
quot.; D.A.E. 1869.] 1873 Pillars of the 
House Il. xxiii. 284. Felix went down to 
his long-delayed evening meal, and there- 
with to a family council. 

fancy shop. [Comb. not in O.E.D. 
Perhaps an Americanism; cf. D.A.E. 
Fancy store 1829—, and the following U.S. 
quots. (in the O.E.D. files): 1844 3. COWELL 
Thirty Years Passed Among the Players 15. 
His address, I found, was at a handsome 
fancy-shop in George Street. 1860 The 
Players I, m1. 18. How the deuce am I to 
live on a thousand [dollars] a year, with a 
wife accustomed to spend more than that 
at the fancy shops.] 1885 Two Sides of the 
Shield Il. i. 11. Fancy shops . . . spoil all 
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one used to be able to do for one’s friends. 
The purses, and the penwipers, and the 
needle-cases . . . are all turned out now 
smart and tight. 

fringe. [O.E.D. sb. 2c. 1883.] 1876 
Three Brides I. v. 67. Susan waddling out 
in a fringe of curl-papers. 

gapsy. [=? distraction; not in O.E.D.] 
1865 Clever Woman of the Family I. iii. 
81. “They did no work if they looked 
out into the front, there were so many 
gapsies;” these gapsies consisting of the 
very scanty traffic of . . . Mackarel Lane. 

Gloire de Dijon. [Not in O.E.D.; listed 
in R.H.S. Dict. of Gardening, Suppl. 67.] 
1885 Two Sides of the Shield 1. v. 72. The 
verandah .. . was hung with . .. a Gloire 
de Dijon rose. 

goody. [=do-gooder; O.E.D. sb.*. 1878; 
D.A.E. a 1870.] 1873 Pillars of the House 
IV. xxxix. 147. She is the most thorough 
Goody I ever came across. 

goiter. [Not in OE.D.] 1885 Two 
Sides of the Shield I. iv. 58. Her share of 
the afternoon’s goiter . . . one doubtful 
pear, and three baked apples, besides the 
loaf and the jug of milk. 

governessy. [O.E.D. 1893.] 1879 Mag- 
num Bonum Il. xxv. 498. [She] has broken 
out of all her primmy governessy crust. 

grounding. [O.E.D. vbl. sb. 4b. 1882.] 
1862 Countess Kate iii. 52. Kate... 
dawdled over her grounding. 

hair-doing. [Not in O.E.D.] 1875 My 
Young Alcides I. vii. 232. In the midst of 
my hair-doing dear little Viola’s running 
in to me in one of her ecstasies. 

Himalaya pine. [O.E.D. has Himalayan 
pine without quot.] 1854 Heartsease I. iv. 
54. The scaly Himalaya pines. 

holiday-making. [In O.E.D. without 
quot.] 1873 Pillars of the House I. xix. 
167. The other curates are holiday-making. 

home-bird. [O.E.D. Home, sb.’ 14b. 
1886.] 1853 Heir of Redclyffe Il. xxii. 356. 
We little thought . . . that after all Amy 
would be the home-bird. 

home-making. [O.E.D. Home, sb.’ 14h, 
without quot.] 1895 Long Vacation vi. 49. 
The far younger widow, whose vocation 
had been chiefly home-making. 

hoop. [=croquet hoop; O.E.D. Hoop, 
sb.1 10. 1872.] 1865 Clever Woman of the 


Family I. ix. 220. A mallet in hand and 
a gay ball in readiness to be impelled 
through the hoops that beset the lawn. 
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housemaid’s closet. [Comb. not in 
O0.E.D.] 1873 Pillars of the House Il. xix. 
162. From a housemaid’s closet half-way 
up, Alda was bringing to light a basin. 

invalid-carriage. (Comb. not in O.E.D.] 
1876 Three Brides Il. xiv. 259. He diverged 
to the invalid-carriage he had secured. 

invalid cookery. (Comb. not in O.E.D.; 
cf. 1902 Westminster Gazette 13 June 2/3. 
Somehow we are reminded of the girl who 
explained that invalid cookery was cookery 
which made invalids of those who ate the 
food when it was cooked!] 1873 Pillars of 
the House I. iii. 38. Wilmet could ... do 
invalid cookery. 

Irisher. [=Irish person. Not in O.E.D.; 
cf. D.A.E. Irisher “ An Irish settler in the 
U.S. (colloqg.)”, 1807, and E.D.D., 1830; 
the word also occurs (of Irish workers in 
England) in 1855 MRS. GASKELL North & 
South Il. iii. 35. This indignation was 
tempered . . . by contempt for “‘ them 
Irishers”’.] 1853 Heir of Redclyffe I. vii. 
117. Here’s another wild Irisher for you. 

Japan lily. [Not in O.E.D.; D.AE. 
1836.] 1854 Heartsease I. iv. 56. You 
should go and look at the Japan lilies. 

kite-flier. [O.E.D. Kite, sb. 9. 1896.] 
1888 Beechcroft at Rockstone xxiii. 236. 
The kite-fliers turned, not without an 
entreaty . . . that they might go on alone 
and fly their kite. 

knitting-pin. [O.E.D. Knitting, vbl. sb. 
3. 1870; D.A.E. 1776.] 1857 Dynevor 
Terrace I. iv. 49. He had in the other 
pocket... wools.. . the long knitting-pins 
under his arm like a riding-whip. 

lardy cake. [O.E.D. 1881.] 1879 Mag- 
num Bonum I, xiv. 261. Hot tea and 
“lardy cake” tendered for his refreshment. 

lemon drops. [OE.D. Suppl. 1870.] 
1854 Heartsease Il. xiv. 316. Here were 
some lemon-drops for papa. 

maiden-blush rose. [O.E.D. Maiden’s 
blush 1. 1882; maiden-blush not recorded.] 
1861 Stokesley Secret ii. 35. The standard 
maiden-blush rose. 

marketable, sb. [Not in O.E.D.] 1871 
Pillars of the House Il. xx. 184. His boat 
. +. Was wont to convey the marketables of 
Vale Leston twice a week to Ewmouth. 

mauvaise langue [=a gossip; not in 
0.E.D.] 1888 Beechcroft at Rockstone 
xiii. 14. The foreboding that the mauvaises 
langues would get hold of it. 

memberess. [Not in O.E.D.] 1876 
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Three Brides 1. xix. 338. You proved 
yourself the fittest memberess for the future 
parliament. 

menus plaisirs. [Not in O.E.D.] 1857 
Dynevor Terrace II. iii. 28. Her menus 
plaisirs had once doubled her present 
revenue. 

midge. [=a small carriage; O.E.D. 4. 
1877.] 1865 Clever Woman of the Family 
I. ii. 52. One of the midges, or diminutive 
flies used at Avonmouth, came to the door. 

mothers’ meeting. [Comb. not in 
O.E.D.] 1865 Clever Woman of the 
Family II. xxx. 312. The mothers’ meet- 
ings for- the soldiers’ wives. 1875 My 
Young Alcides II. ix. 275. She soon came 
to presiding at the mothers’ meetings. 

mushroom hat. [O.E.D. Mushroom, sb. 
6c. 1897.] 1879 Magnum Bonum I. xi. 206. 
She looked up under her brown mushroom 
hat. 1888 Beechcroft at Rockstone iv. 73. 
A... lady in a mushroom hat. 

olivette. [Appar. O.E.D. Olivet’, olive- 
grove, marked obs., —1610.] 1860 Hopes 
and Fears il. xii. 218. Hills . . . clothed in 
pine woods, into which the grey olivettes 
came stealing up. 

opera cloak. [O.E.D. Opera, 4b. 1872; 
D.A.E. 1856.] 1857 Dynevor Terrace I. 
xvii. 287. Isabel let him put on her opera- 
cloak and hand her down stairs. 

ornary. [O.E.D. Suppl. Ornery, marked 
U.S. collog., 1816 (no U.K. examples); 
D.A.E. 1830.] 1875 My Young Alcides I. 
ix. 261. If I refused, he should think ... 
that I couldn’t take that “ ornary object”, 
as he had overheard himself described that 
day. 

out (have it out with) [OE.D. Out, 
adv. 7b. 1859.] 1853 Heir of Redclyffe Il. 
iii. 44. Go and have it out with mamma, 
next best to Amy herself. 

paddy. [Not in O.E.D. in this sense; 
Webster paddy “ padlike; cushiony; soft ”’.] 
1865 Clever Woman of the Family II. iii. 
38. A pair of plump, paddy-looking old 
friends. 1873 Pillars of the House Il. xix. 
156. The paddy good-natured face in bed. 

paper game. [Comb. not in O.E.D.] 
1879 Magnum Bonum III. xxxv. 759. To 
listen to an exposition of the microphone, 
to share in a Shakespeare reading, or worse 
still, in a paper game, was . . . such a bore. 

parliament gingerbread. [O.E.D. Parlia- 
ment, sb.’ 9, without quot.] 1861 Stokesley 
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Secret iii. 39. A stall full of parliament 


gingerbread. 
photograph-album. [In O.E.D. without 
quot.; D.A.E. 1870.] 1876 Three Brides 


I. ix. 141. She ... opened a locked purple 
photograph-album. 
{In O.E.D. without 


photograph-book. 
quot.; D.A.E. 1873.] 1888 Beechcroft at 
Rockstone viii. 157. Géillian’s photograph- 
book . . . with all the brothers and sisters 
at different stages. 

poetic narcissus. [Not in O.E.D.; cf. 
poets’ narcissus, s.v. Poet 2e (without quot.), 
and Narcissus poeticus, s.v. Narcissus; 
D.A.E. Narcissus has an 1836 quot. for 
poet's narcissus.| 1888 Beechcroft at 
Rockstone xxi. 189. Those poetic narcis- 
suses would be delicious for the choir 
screen. 

post girl. [Comb. not in O.E.D.] 1850 
Henrietta’s Wish v. 55. The post girl could 
take the jelly. 

primmy. [Not in O.E.D.] 1879 [see 
GOVERNESSY.] 

pruding. [O.E.D. Suppl. Prude, v. 1923.] 
1850 Henrietta’s Wish x. 151. “ Pruding,” 
said Beatrice, “‘showing openly that you 
like it to be observed how prudent and 
proper you are.” 

pussy-cat. [O.E.D. Pussy-cat. 1861.] 
1850 Henrietta’s Wish xv. 216. The silver 
“ pussycats ” on the withy. 

queen’s-cushion. [O.E.D. Queen, sb. 14b 
has reference to Jamieson, 1808, but no 
quot.] 1873 Pillars of the House IV. xl. 
161. The hands were clasped, queen’s- 
cushion fashion, beneath her, the necks 
were bent for the arms to be thrown round 
them. 

queen’s-sized. [Not in O.E.D.] 1860 
Hopes and Fears I. u. ix. 343. Within a 
lady-like envelope was a thick, satin-paper, 
queen’s-sized note. 

rag-and-bone-shop. [O.E.D. has _ rag- 
and-bone-man_ and rag-and-bottle-shop, 
both 1851, but not this comb.] 1895 Long 
Vacation xix. 188. Transforming the 
draperies from the aspect of a rag-and- 
bone shop . . . to a wonderful quaint and 


pretty fairy bower. 

railway book. [Comb. not in O.E.D.; 
see next word.] 1854 Heartsease 1. U. ii. 
142. It was a green railway book. Theo- 
dora made me read it. 

railway novel. [O.E.D. Railway, sb. 4. 
1871.] 1857 Dynevor Terrace I. ii. 12. 
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“Reading . . . See here,” as he held up 
maliciously a railway novel. 

real thing. [Comb. not in O.E.D. in this 
sense: “true love”’.] 1857 Dynevor Terrace 
I. xi. 173. “I could not part with you 
where we were not sure the ‘real thing’ 
was felt for you.” 

rebound. [O.E.D. Suppl. 3d. 1927] 
1876 Three Brides I. xx. 347. She had 
acutely felt the offence . . . and in the 
rebound she married. 

reconnoitrer. [O.E.D. 1865.] 1860 
Hopes and Fears II. xiii. 254. Tearfully 
she thanked the trusty reconnoitrer. 

reward book. [=a school prize-book, 
commonly used in modern publishing; 
comb. not in O.E.D.] 1865 Clever Woman 
of the Family I. iii. 82. A summary pawn- 
ing of all poor Lovedy’s reward books. 

rewriting, vbl. sb. [O.E.D. 1863.] 1854 
Heartsease I. 11. xii. 309. She has... given 
me some re-writing to do. 

room-mate. [O.E.D. as US., 1838; 
D.A.E. 1789.] 1873 Pillars of the House 
Ill. xxx. 170. The room and the room- 
mate that had seemed so disgusting to 
home-bred Felix. 

run off one’s feet. [cf. 1648 quot. for 
run off one’s legs in O.E.D., s.v. Run, v. 
44.) 1857 Dynevor Terrace Il. xv. 235. 
Charlotte was what Martha expressively 
called “fairly run off her feet ”. 

souffre douleur. [Not in O.E.D.] 1864 
The Trial Il. iii. 58. A younger brother 
and legitimate souffre douleur. 

speak (=to propose marriage). [Not in 
O.E.D.] 1850 Henrietta’s Wish ii. 19. 
Geoffrey spoke, and the general . . . gave 
full consent. 1873 Pillars of the House Ul. 
xxii. 252. What? He has spoken?... 
And what a splendid ring! 

split-ring. [O.E.D. Split, ppl.a. 2a. 
1858.] 1853 Heir of Redclyffe Il. xxi. 340. 
It was locked, but the key was on her own 
split-ring. 

standing pie. [cf. standing dish, one 
that appears each day or at every meal, 
1876 s.v. Dish, sb. 2b, and 1667-1776 s.v. 
Standing, ppl. a. 16.] 1873 Pillars of the 
House I. ii. 27. Relishing her share of the 
magnificent standing-pie. 

stopping train. (Comb. not in O.E.D.; 
Webster “A way train. Eng.”.] 1879 
Magnum Bonum I. ix. 154. It was a stop- 
ping train and ten minutes brought a halt. 

stravage. [O.E.D. Stravaig restricts to 
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Sc. and north.] 1876 Three Brides I. xvi. 
2719. Her own children, which it is a 
shame to see stravaging about the place! 

strong-armed. [O.E.D. Strong, a. 25, 
without quot.] 1876 Three Brides Il. xv. 
292. Philip’s strong-armed aid in reaching 
that haven [sc. his bed] was not a little 
appreciated. 

sun-painting. [Comb. not in O.E.D.; cf. 
O.E.D. Suppl. sun-printing, 1858.] 1876 
Three Brides I. ix. 142. The likeness of a 
young man... where the hard verities of 
sun-painting had refused to veil the hag- 
gard trace of early dissipation. 

Tauchnitz. [O.E.D. Suppl. 1895.] 1879 
Magnum Bonum Il. xxi. 425. The doctor 
... did his best to enliven the dulness by 
producing a pocketful of Tauchnitzes. 

thing (not quite the thing, of health). 
[(O.E.D. sb.’ 15. 1864.] 1854 Heartsease 
I. u. i. 115. And how are you? You don’t 
look quite the thing. 

thingumijig. [O.E.D., s.v. Thingum, 
1876.] 1873 Pillars of the House IV. xliii. 
225. I meant to have got him a new 
thingumijig last half. 

time-wasting. [In O.E.D., s.v. Time, sb. 
51b, without quot.] 1853 Heir of Red- 
clyffe I. xv. 258. Abstaining from the 
time-wasting that might have tempted him 
if he had had plenty of money to spend. 

unspoilableness. [O.E.D. 1881.] 1873 
Pillars of the House I. xi. 232. Geraldine 
thought it was a great proof of his un- 
spoilableness. 

villafy. [O.E.D. b. 1887.] 1865 Clever 
Woman of the Family I. vii. 156. The 
cockneys have come down on it [sc. the 
village] and “ villafied ” it. 

walking together. [O.E.D., s.v. Walk 
vi w. 5j. 1886.] 1857 Dynevor Terrace I. 
xix. 309. Their “ walking together” was 
Tecognised. 

walking tour. [O.E.D., s.v. Walking, vbl. 
4. 1881.] 1854 Heartsease II. xviii. 
48. He was going to take a walking tour 
in Ireland. 1857 Dynevor Terrace I. xix. 
314. Mr. Holdsworth was going to... 
take a walking tour in Cornwall. 

wheal. [O.E.D. Wheal, sb.*, a mine, has 
only 1830 quot., labelled Jocal (i.e. 
Cornish).] 1857 Dynevor Terrace I. iii. 38. 
The last unfortunate wheal failed when the 
broke. 

white nigger. [Comb. not in O.E.D.; 
DA. 1835-1871, D.A.E. 1837-1871, “a 
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white person who does hard manual labor; 
a drudge”. In the present context, of a 
lady’s companion.] 1854 Heartsease I. 1. . 
iii. 36. My aunt... and Miss Piper, her 
white nigger. 

white-niggering. [cf. last word] 1854 
Heartsease I. 11. xi. 289. A change after a 
month’s white-niggering. 

young-mannish. [O.E.D. 1887.] 1854 
Heartsease I. 1. xii. 310. He looked more 
young-mannish and sentimental than he 


does now. MARGHANITA LASKI. 
London, N.W.3. 


A FORGOTTEN POEM OF 
GEORGE GISSING 


ys making a study of Temple Bar 
magazine I came across this signed 
poem, in the issue of November 1883, 
which I transmit as an item that will 
certainly interest all Gissing students. 


Song 
O maiden, simple, sweet and pale, 
I gaze into your eyes with wonder. 
Behind their beauty hangs a veil, 
O maiden pale, 
The soul within ere long shall sunder. 


O maiden, simple, pale and sweet, 
You know not of the soul that’s growing ; 
You could not else so calmly meet, 
O maiden sweet, 
The passion in my own eyes growing. 
O maiden, sweet and pale and simple, 
When once the spirit parts the veil, 
The glad child-smile no more shall dimple, 
O maiden 
Your cheek, but that shall still be pale. 


GEORGE GISSING. 


T. E. M. Bott. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


FIONA MACLEOD: DEFENCE OF 
HER VIEWS AND HER IDENTITY 


IN the Who’s Who of 1899, William Sharp 

wrote Fiona Macleod’s biography, 
listing her publications, and her hobbies as 
“sailing, hillwalking, listening”. The 
books he wrote under her name constituted 
his best work, for in these was felt the 
magic of the Scottish countryside, the 
warmth and curiosity of the old Gaelic 
rites. Pharais was her first volume to 
appear, in 1894, and at that time she was 
accepted by Yeats as an integral part of 
the Celtic Movement. 
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Although we have many letters by Sharp, 
and reminiscences of Yeats, Ernest Rhys, 
and others about the mythical Fiona, very 
few items, discussing either her alter ego 
William Sharp, or her views on the survival 
of pagan elements in Scotland, have been 
found by the phantom herself. In this 
respect, the following new correspondence 
is especially illuminating and amusing. 

In 1894, Sharp, who as “Fiona Mac- 
leod” called herself “the youngest and 
latest of Celtic writers” sent Pharais to 
Grant Allen as a gift. The publisher was 
“the most brilliant champion of the Celtic 
genius now living’, and the book was 
given to him “primarily because of .. . 
[his] deep and vivid sympathy not only with 
nature but with the Celtic vision of 
nature”’.' Fiona discussed the influences 
on her work in the following fashion: 


(1895) Temporary address 
114 North St. 
St. Andrews, Fife. 
Dear Mr. Grant Allen 


. . . What you say about the survival 
of folklore as a living heritage is abso- 
lutely true—how true perhaps few know, 
except those who have lived among 
Gaels, of their blood, and speaking the 
ancient language. The Celtic paganism 
lies profound and potent still beneath 
the fugitive drift of Christianity and 
Civilization, as the deep sea beneath the 
coming and going of the tides. No one 
can understand the Islander and remote 
Albion [?] Gael who ignores or is 
oblivious of the potent pagan and indeed 
elementally barbaric forces behind all 
exterior appearances. ... 

Believe me, Most sincerely yours 

Fiona Macleod 
P.S. In his letter Mr. Sharp says (writ- 
ing to me in his delightful shaky Gaelic) 
that “‘(both Grant and Nellie Allen are) 
clach-chreadhain.” It took me some 
time to understand the compliment. 
Clach-chreadh means ‘stone of clay ’"— 
ie. a Brick!? 
Knowing that Grant Allen and George 
Meredith, among others, doubted whether 


1 Morgan Library MS., New York City (A.L.S. 
William Sharp to Grant ’Allen). I am indebted to 
Mr. Herbert Cahoon, Curator of Autograph 
Manuscripts at the Pierpont Morgan Library, for 
permission to study the 

2 Morgan Library MS. (A.L.S. William Sharp 
to Grant Allen). 
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she was indeed a separate person, Fiona 
wrote a very earnest defence of her identity, 
and she described herself and her name, 
Included in this is the only description of 
William Sharp by his “ cousin” Fiona that 
we have yet discovered in letters, 
Kilereggan, Argyll 
Dear Mr. Grant Allen 
. But really you must disengage 
from your mind that idea of yours as to 
my being my cousin, Will Sharp. It 
makes me smile to think how surprised 
you will be some day. Except that we 
are both tall, he as a man and I as a 
woman, there is not even any likeness 
between us. I am very dark in hair and 
eyes: and what is more important, we 
are very different otherwise, despite our 
remarkable affinity in literary sentiment 
and expression. If you will allow me, 
I will send you my photograph some 
day. [She mentions that George 
Meredith wrote her and praised her 
works]. . 

Permit me, dear Mr. Allen, to make 
a small request of you. If you are really 
going to be so kind as to say anything 
about my book I trust you will not hint 
playfully at any other authorship having 
suggested itself to you—or, indeed, at my 
name being a pseudonym. And, sure, 
it will be for pleasure to me if you will 
be as scrupulous with Mr. Meredith or 
anyone else, in private, as in public, if 
chance should ever bring my _ insignifi- 
cant self into any chit-chat. 

My name is really Fiona (ie. 
Fionnaghal—of which it is the diminu- 
tive: as Maggie, Nellie, or Dair are 
diminutives of Margaret, Hellen, or 
Alasdair. ... 

Sincerely and Gratefully yours, 

Fiona Macleod® 
Yeats believed in her existence until 
after Sharp’s death, often expressing in 
letters his hope of meeting her, so that 
she, Lady Gregory, and he could have a 
Celtic reunion. On 16 September, 1905, 
some months before Sharp’s death, he 
wrote, “I must write some thanks to that 
phantom Fiona”.* It is extraordinary to 
see what pains Sharp took to convince his 
friends of her corporeal reality. Ernest 
Gr y= Library MS. (A.L.S. William Sharp to 
ran 
4 Allan Wade (ed.), of William Butler 
Yeats (New York, 1955), p. 
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Rhys believed that in the end the author 
had convinced himself that Fiona was real, 
and he writes that Sharp “had extra- 
ordinary gifts and psychic (I use the word 
doubtfully) susceptibilities. He was a 
veritable literary chameleon, taking on the 
colors of the region and the people he 
visited 

Perhaps there was a real Fiona; if so, she 
was certainly not the author of Sharp’s 
stories. Yet it was not the first time that 
the presence of a woman, or her mental 
picture, had inspired an author to greatness. 


Tuomas Jay GARBATY. 
University of Michigan. 


5Ernest Rhys, Everyman Remembers (New 
York, 1931), p. 82. 


A NOTE ON YEATS AND SYMONS 


ATS handsomely acknowledged the 

influence of Arthur Symons’s transla- 
tions of Mallarmé as giving “elaborate 
form” to his poems of the late nineties, 
The Wind Among the Reeds and The 
Shadowy Waters;' but it has not been 
pointed out that several of Yeats’s poems 
written after 1900 echo, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, not the “elaborate form” but 
concept or image from Symons’s transla- 
tions and also from his verse.? Yeats 
encouraged such identification by remark- 
ing of Symons, “. .. My thoughts gained 
in richness and in clearness from _ his 
sympathy, nor shall I ever know how much 
my practice and my theory owe to the 
passages that he read me from Catullus and 
from Verlaine and Mallarmé”’.’ Certainly 
Yeats’s slow French made Symons’s transla- 
tions, or another’s, valuable in approaching 
the French symbolist poets. That Yeats 
also knew Symons’s original verse extremely 
well is demonstrated in his reviews of two 
of Symons’s volumes in the nineties. 

An early close verbal echo comes from 
Symons’s translation of Verlaine’s “ Spleen ” 
(Romances sans Paroles), the first stanza of 
which reads: 


Og Trembling of the Veil (London, 1922), 


p. 196. 
Mee | one such echo seems to have been noted: 
the influence of Symons’s “The Dance of the 
Daughters of Herodias” on the last section of 
eats’s ‘* Nineteen Hundred and Nineteen”. A. 
Norman Jeffares, . Yeats: Man and Poet 
(New Haven, 1949), p. 225. 
’ The Trembling of the Veil, p. 195. 
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The roses were all red, 

The ivy was all black: 

Dear, if you turn your head, 
All my despairs come back. 


Yeats’s “Folly of Being Comforted” 
(1902) ends with the salient detail: 
O heart O heart if she would but turn her head, 
You would know the folly of being comforted.* 
In “ Adam’s Curse”, also 1902, the central 
concept of artists and lovers as martyrs in 
their labours, scorned by the world, per- 
haps owes something to “ Mundi Victima ”, 
a poem of Symons which Yeats had singled 
out for special praise in his review of 
Amoris Victima.® Symons wrote: 
The world is made for dutiful restraint, 
Its martyrs are the lover and the saint, 
All whom a fine and solitary rage 
Urges on some ecstatic pilgrimage. .. . 
This lover, a “lonely voyager”, speaks a 
Strange tongue, is “no good citizen”. 
Yeats’s poet-lover in “Adam’s Curse” 
works harder than a pauper breaking stones, 
et is 
. thought an idler by the noisy set 
Of bankers, schoolmasters, and clergymen 
The martyrs call the world. 
These poet-lovers have much in common, 
and Yeats’s juxtaposition of martyrs and 
world recalls Symons’s title ‘ Mundi 
Victima”. Mr. Joseph Hone has noted a 
seeming echo of Baudelaire’s “ Recueille- 
ment” in the quiet passage which follows 
in “ Adam’s Curse ”’, with its “ last embers ” 
of daylight, and a moon “ worn as if it had 
been a shell/Washed by time’s waters’”’.® 
The whole passage, however, derives more 
nearly both in mood and images from 
another of Symons’s lyrics, ‘‘ Amoris Exsul: 
Moonrise”. Symons says, “I have lived 
and loved with a seeking, passionate zest”. 
Yeats says, “I strove /To love you in the old 
high way of love”. Symons finds that 
“weariness and defeat are the end there- 
of”, and concludes his plaint, 
I watch the moon rise over the sea, a ghost 
Of burning noontides, pallid with spent desire. 
Yeats, after his striving to love in “the 
old high way”, ends “as weary-hearted as 
that hollow moon”. The mood itself and 
the pallid or hollow moon as a symbol of 
weariness link the beautiful ending of 
“ Adam’s Curse” with Symons’s thinner 
verses. 


4 The Speaker, N.S. v (1902), 422. 

5** Mr. Arthur Symons’ New Book ”’, The Book- 
man, xii (1897), 15-16. 

6 Joseph Hone, W. B. Yeats (New York, 1943), 
pp. 197-198. 
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After Yeats had written his adaptation 
of Ronsard, “When You are Old”, 
Symons used the converse of the theme in 
“The Last Memory”, beginning “ When I 
am old”.’ Here the lover dreams before 
the fire of his lady’s youthful beauty, and 
asks, 

. .. Was it Leonardo wrought 

That stealthy ardency, where passionate thought 

Burns inward, a revealing flame, and glows 

To the last ecstasy, which is repose? 

Was it Bronzino, those Borghese eyes? 

A generation later Yeats echoed the refer- 
ence to Leonardo to describe his love grown 
old in a passage so powerful that A. E. 
said it filled other poets with “ admiring 
despair ”: 

Her present image floats into the mind— 

Da Vinci’ finger so had fashioned it 

Hollow of cheek as though it drank the wind 

And took a mess of shadows for its meat; .. .® 
In the final revision of these lines Da Vinci 
is not named, and, like Symons, Yeats 
questions rather than asserts: “Did Quat- 
trocento finger fashion it/Hollow of cheek 
. . .2” But Symons’s abstractions and 
hackneyed references to fire and flames are 
transcended in the magnificent plastic 
image Yeats created. 

Yeats in 1922 pronounced Symons’s 
translations of Calderén and others “ the 
most accomplished metrical translations of 
our time”; and a passage from La Vida es 
Suefio seems to have lingered long in his 
mind: 

... Life and dreams are as one; 
And living has taught me this, 
Man dreams the life that is his, 
Until his living is done. 
Only the rhymes and rhythmic pattern of 
the central couplet recur in the opening of 
“A Friend’s Illness” (1910): ‘ Sickness 
brought me this/Thought in that scale of 
his”. The passage from Calderén states 
further that all the dreams of life culminate 
“In the other dream that is death”; and 
Symons’s “ The Dance of the Daughters of 
Herodias ” elaborates Calderén’s lines: 
That all this tossing of our freighted lives 
Is but the restless shadow of a dream ; 


That the whole world, and we that walk in it, 
Sun, moon, and stars, and the unageing sea, 


And all our loves, and birth, and death are all 
Shadows, and a rejoicing spectacle 
Dreamed out of utter darkness and the void... . 


7 Images of Good and Evil (London, 1899). 
8“ Among School Children”, London Mercury, 
xvi (1927), 346-48. 
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In 1926 Yeats wrote to Sturge Moore, “I 
return to Calderén—not only things but 
‘dreams themselves are a dream’”;*® and a 
passage from “The Tower” (1927), inten- 
sifying the concepts of Calderén which 
Symons had employed, repeats sun, moon, 
star in the order Symons had used: 

Death and life were not 

Till man made up the whole, 

Made lock, stock and barrel 

Out of his bitter soul, 

Aye, sun and moon and star, all 

And further add to that 

That, being dead, we rise, 

Dream and so create 

Translunar Paradise. 
The strong colloquial language (lock, stock 
and barrel) and the tense lines give energy 
to the idea in Yeats’s mature style and charge 
with intensity what in Symons’s lines is 
mannered and dated. 

Frank Kermode’s Romantic Image (1957) 
richly illuminates the whole Yeats-Symons 
relationship, and in the brilliant chapter 
“The Dancer”, he fully discusses the use 
Yeats, Symons, and others have made of 
this symbol. Professor Kermode does not 
note, however, what seems to me a specific 
resemblance between one of Yeats’s dancers 
and a dancer Symons had projected in the 
nineties. In 1922 Yeats wrote of his early 
attempt to create an art “as separate from 
everything heterogeneous and casual, from 
all character and circumstance, as some 
Herodiade of our theatre, dancing seem- 
ingly alone in her narrow moving luminous 
circle”.*° Symons had described such a 
dancer in “La Mélinite: Moulin Rouge” 
(Décor de Thédtre), a poem Yeats had 
called “‘one of the most perfect lyrics of 
our time”."' Separated from the other 
dancers, alone before a mirror, ‘“‘ She dances 
in a dream”, a shadow dancing to dancing 
shadows in the night. In “The Double 
Vision of Michael Robartes ” (1919) Yeats’s 
dancing shadow of a dead girl, who has 
perhaps “ danced her life away ”, dreams in 
death of dancing and cares not whether her 
dancing is noted, for she has “ outdanced 
thought”. This subtle shade, more elabor- 
ately symbolic than Symons’s lone dancer, 
resembles her in that both shadows dance 
for their own delight, self-absorbed, in 4 


° W. B. Yeats and T. Sturge Moore: Their Corre- 
spondence (London, 1953), 64. 

10 The Trembling of the Veil, p. 197. 

11“ Mr, Arthur Symons’ New Book ”’, The Book- 
man, xii (1897), 15-16. 
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dream, heedless of spectators or of other 
shadows about them in the darkness. 

Two further possible echoes of Symons 
appear in Yeats’s poems of the twenties. 
Though a great transformation separates 
Symons’s simple poem, “ The Lover of the 
Queen of Sheba” (1899), and Yeats’s 
“Solomon and the Witch” (1920), the 
Queen’s assent to Solomon’s invitation to 
enjoy the moment of love in a garden dim 
with spice is “ Beloved, be it even so”, and 
Yeats’s Queen’s invitation to the forbidden 
sacred grove ends, “O! Solomon! let us 
try again”. The lovers are identical, their 
debate and outdoor tryst are akin, and the 
rhythmic pattern is the same. Again, the 
scene of Yeats’s “After Long Silence” 
(1929), with its central image of fireside, 
closed room, narrow light, two lovers long 
domesticated, recalls the similar scene in 
Verlaine’s “La Bonne Chanson ”’, II, which 
Symons translated. 

Of Symons’s London Nights Yeats wrote 
that the dramatic lyrics lack passion and 
the rhythms impulse enough “to fuse into 
artistic unity the inartistic details which 
make so good a part of drama”.’? The 
same might be said of The Wind Among the 
Reeds and The Shadowy Waters, written 
under the direct influence of Symons’s 
manner; but after 1900 Symons’s verse 
affected Yeats much less consciously and 
very differently. In the later poems the 
several echoes of Symons are intensified, 
fused in artistic unity of rhythm and 
diction, and projected in Yeats’s own style. 


MarION WITT. 


Hunter College of the 
City of New York. 


12“ That Subtle Shade”, a review of Symons’s 
London Nights, The Bookman, viii (1895), 144 


“PYGMALION ” AND “ WHEN WE 
DEAD AWAKEN ” 


INCE the question of sources for 
Pygmalion has recently been raised,’ it 
seems timely to indicate another which has 
not, I think, been recognized: perhaps 
because it was not in existence in 1897 when 
Shaw had the first inspiration for his play. 
This source is Ibsen’s When We Dead 
Awaken (1899), with its egotistic sculptor- 


13 November, 
rom Eric J. Batson and 


1Times Literary Supplement, 
1959: correspondence 
Stanley Weintraub. 
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hero. What gives point to the title of Pyg- 
malion is Higgins’s enforced discovery of 
Eliza as no mere passive object of his art, 
but a living, independent woman. The 
crucial situation in the play as finally com- 
posed is that of the return from their social 
triumph, when he betrays his entire obliv- 
iousness of what the co-operation has meant 
to her. By denying the human relationship 
it entailed, he denies her humanity. The like 
denial of relationship, after a masterpiece 
of the hero’s art had depended on the 
woman bringing her whole personality into 
the co-operation (except that, like Higgins 
and Eliza, they are not to be lovers), is the 
root of the tragedy in Ibsen’s play. 

That Shaw envisaged Ibsen’s situation in 
these terms is plain from his account of it in 
The Quintessence of Ibsenism.2 Rubeck 
having imagined “a statue of The Resurrec- 
tion Day in the form of a woman”, Irene 

devotes herself to the work, not merely 

as his model, but as his friend, his helper, 
fellow-worker, comrade, all things, save 
one, that may be humanly natural and 
necessary between them for an unre- 
served co-operation in the great work... 

And her reward is that when the work is 

finished and the statue achieved, he says 

‘Thank you for a priceless EPISODE,’ at 

which significant word, revealing as it 

does that she has, after all, been nothing 

be him but a means to his end, she leaves 

Higgins’s “Thank God it’s over!” is the 
equivalent, in Shaw’s recreating of the 
situation, for Rubeck’s significant word 
“episode”. By the “statue”, “in the 
form of a woman” coming to life, Ibsen 
supplies also an associative link between this 
situation and the Pygmalion myth. 

But what about the dates? There seems 
no evidence that Shaw’s first idea included 
the situation in question. His letter to Ellen 
Terry (8 September, 1897)* proves no more 
than that he has had a vision of Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell as a “rapscallionly flower-girl ”, 
an “east end dona in an apron and three 
orange and red ostrich feathers”, in drama- 
tic encounter with “a west end gentleman ”. 
It is reasonable to suppose that already 
Shaw destined him to transform her with the 
aid of phonetics. Less than two years later 


2 Second edition, 1913, pp. 154-5. 
i oo St. John (ed.), Ellen Terry and 
Bernard Shaw: A Correspondence, 1931, p. 256. 
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he was composing Felix Drinkwater’s 
cockney, the merits of which he attributed 
to his acquaintance with phoneticians in- 
cluding Sweet, the original of Higgins.* 
And only two months before, on 3 July, 
1897, Ellen Terry had described to him how 
she met 


A woman ... in the woods at Coombe 
. .. where she had slept all night, and her 
voice, the misery in it, I can never forget 
it! I gave her a drive in my shandry-dan! 
And she thought it so fine, but my stars! 
she was dirty. Tears and dust had made 
a pretty mess of her poor face. She 
looked quite nice when she’d had a nice 
‘“* wash and brush up.” Her VOICE how- 
ever needed no washing. It was too, too 
beautiful. I tried to make her sing to me 
. .. but she thought I was cracked and 
was almost frightened to drive with me.° 


There is thus plenty in 1897-9 that points to 
the opening situation and the first two Acts: 
including the bedraggled woman, with her 
voice the focus of interest; the benefactor 
who enables her to go for a triumphant 
drive; the dirt, which makes it necessary to 
bake the famous hat (1897 was the year 
Shaw became a St. Pancras Vestryman: he 
sat on the Health Committee); the bath; the 
woman’s panic and her suspicion that her 
patron is a “balmie”. But none of it 
obliges us to believe that Shaw had yet 
thought out, in terms of human relationship, 
the corollary of his heroine’s share in her 
transmutation at the hands of his hero; nor 
even that he had associated it, so far, with 
the myth of Pygmalion. Far from preclud- 
ing influence from When We Dead Awaken, 
the dates, if we turn to the period when 
Shaw finally wrote his play, are in fact in 
favour of it. Pygmalion was written in 
1912; in June Shaw read it to Mrs. Camp- 
bell and others.* In 1911-12 When We Dead 
Awaken was in his mind. His account of 
it was written for the second edition of The 
Quintessence of Ibsenism, of which the 
preface is subscribed “1912-13”; he sent 
the proofs to Mrs. Campbell 31 January, 
1913.’ The edition had, however, been in 
hand for some time: on 6 July, 1911, Shaw 


4See Archibald Henderson, Bernard Shaw, Play- 
boy and Prophet, 1932, p. 120. 

5 Ellen Terry &c., p. 224. 

6 Alan Dent (ed.), Bernard Shaw and Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell: 1952, 


p. 19. 
7 Ibid., p. 78. 


Their Correspondence, 
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informed Granville Barker that he had 
written “a scrap of a preface for” it 
Among the new footnotes, dated 1912, one 
refers to When We Dead Awaken.’ Shaw 
had alluded to Rubeck in his preface to 
Three Plays by Brieux, published in 1911;" 
the preface is dated 1909. 

One concludes that as usual with Shaw, 
his imagination worked upon a whole series 
of hints from art and life. For Pygmalion, 
several more have been suggested by Mr. 
St. John Ervine, Dr. Rattray, the correspon- 
dents of The Times Literary Supplement, 
and others. Even Smollett’s story in Pere- 
grine Pickle, ch. 87, does not stand alone: 
my colleague Dr. Arthur Johnston tells me 
that a somewhat similar one appears in 
Bulwer Lytton’s Ernest Maltravers." It is 
possible Shaw knew this: in youth he read 
“everything of romantic fiction I could lay 
my hands on”;’? he admired Barry Sullivan 
in Lytton’s Richelieu, and certainly read The 
Last Days of Pompeii. As regards Eliza’s 
social grooming, we ought probably to 
remember that Shaw’s sister Lucy (like the 
woman Ellen Terry encountered) had a 
voice, and 


had always fought shy of the opportuni- 
ties her good looks and her singing gave 
her of getting into feudal society .. . Yet 
she hated Bohemianism and was ashamed 
of it. Her... mother-in-law saw what 
was the matter, and set herself to give 
Lucy the social training she bitterly 
neeeded ... Lucy ... was greatly relieved 
when her new mother won her eternal 
gratitude by teaching her how to behave 
herself."* 


Finally, I have often wondered whether 
Shaw’s appreciation of the stage effect to be 
got by transfiguring “the rapscallionly 
flower-girl ” into an elegant fine-voiced lady 
more in keeping with what Mrs. Campbell’s 
public expected, did not owe something to 
the effect Mrs. Bancroft achieved with a 
reverse change when in 1884-5 she and her 
husband revived in one bill Gilbert’s Sweet- 
hearts and Buckstone’s Good for Nothing. 
Squire Bancroft records: 


8C. B. Purdom (ed.), Bernard Shaw’s Letters to 
Granville Barker, 1956, p. 176. 
9p. 28. 
10 xvi. 
11 Principally chs. TV, V. 
12 Shaw, Sixteen Self Sketches, £ 114. 
13 Shaw, Music in London, Il, 93. 
14 Shaw, Sixteen Self Sketches, p. 94. 
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The audience could scarcely believe their 
eyes when they saw the delicate-minded 
and silvery-toned Miss Northcott turned 
into the dirty-faced, touzle-headed little 
reprobate, whose knowledge of the 
Cockney vernacular was so absolute and 
complete.’® 


The illustration of Mrs. Bancroft in the 
character shows her in an apron, as Shaw 
originally imagined Eliza. I cannot prove 
he saw this production; but as he was 
interested in Buckstone and in Gilbert, and 
followed the work of the Bancrofts, I should 
be rather surprised if he did not. 


Haro_pD F. Brooks. 
London. 


15 The Bancrofts, 1909, pp. 180-1. 


BRUCE’S AND NEXO’S SPIDERS 


IN Martin Anderson Nex6’s great novel, 

Pelle the Conqueror, based on the 
vicissitudes of a Danish labour leader, the 
author makes use of a spider’s struggle as 
an example to the hero, Pelle, in prison on a 
trumped-up charge. 

He sits in a cell again, like the first 
original germ of life, alone and forsaken; 
and over him a spider skilfully spins its 
web. At first he is angry with the busy 
insect, and tears down the web; but the 
insect begins again patiently. And this 
suddenly becomes a conciliatory lesson to 
him never to give up; he becomes fond 
of the vigilant little creature that makes its 
web as skilfully as if it had a great 
responsibility, and he asks himself 
whether it is at all conscious of his exis- 
tence. Is it sorry for him in his forsaken 
condition, since it does not move to 
another place, but patiently builds its 
web up again, finer and finer as if it had 
only been torn down because it was not 
made well enough? He bitterly regrets 
his conduct, and would give much for a 
sign that the little insect is not angry with 
him, for no one can afford to offend 
another; even the smallest creature is of 
vital importance to you. In the loneliness 
of the prison cell you can learn solidarity. 
And one day when he is sitting reading, 
the spider, in its busy efforts to carry its 
thread past him, drops down and uses his 
Shoulder as a temporary attachment. 
Never before has such confidence been 
shown him notwithstanding everything; 


the little insect knew how a hardened 
criminal should be taken. It taught him 
that he had both a heart and a soul to 
take care of. A greeting to his comrades 
from the silence that was waiting to speak 
to them one by one. 

(Vol. 4, pp. 36-37, Jessie Muir trans., 

1916) 

The reader will recognize the parallel of 
this story with that of Robert the Bruce. 
But Sir Herbert Maxwell, in his Robert the 
Bruce points out that the spider has always 
been a rich source for folklore. He reminds 
us that a spider-web concealed the hiding 
place of David when his life was being sought 
by King Saul, and that the same story is used 
in connection with Mahomet. He remarks 
that there is also a legend that it was a 
spider’s web that saved the hidden infant 
Jesus from the slaughter ordained by Herod. 
Actually, says Sir Herbert, there is no 
foundation for the legend: 

Probably it is the incident in Bruce’s 
career most widely circulated and most 
widely believed . . . Yet where is the evi- 
dence to support it? Not in the writings 
of Barbour, Fordsen, or Wyntown, those 
most nearly contemporary with the Bruce 
and least likely to suppress a circumstance 
so picturesque and illustrating to aptly 
the perseverance and patience of the 
national hero under desperate difficulties. 
No, nothing is heard of the adventure till 
long after Bruce and his comrades have 
passed away... .” 

Yet even so sober an authority as the 
Dictionary of National Biography, in the 
article “Robert de Bruce” (VIII; 3:121), 
mentions the incident in the life of Bruce: 

Bruce meanwhile, like Alfred, was learn- 
ing in adversity. The spider according to 
the well-known story, had taught him 
perseverance. 

Maxwell calls attention to its use in con- 
nexion with not Bruce but one of his com- 
panions: 

Hume of Goodcraft, composing his history 

of the Douglases in the sixteenth century 

appropriated the incident on behalf of Sir 

James Douglas, the companion of Bruce. 

He makes Douglas watch the insect’s 

repeated failures and ultimate success, 

which he reports to the King with appro- 
priate moral.* 


1 Putnam, 1898. * Ibid., pp. 14-16. 
3 Tbid., p. 16. 
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Whether Nexé knew the Bruce story we 
do not know; it is easily possible that he did. 
At any rate, he has changed the moral from 
that of personal courage as in the Bruce story 
to that of love for one’s fellow-men. 


EsTON EVERETT ERICSON. 
Gustavus Adolphus College. 


“*Q WHERE ARE YOU GOING?’ ”: 
W. H. AUDEN AND CHRISTINA 
ROSSETTI 


a O WHERE are you going? ’ said reader 

to rider ’—it is a memorable open- 
ing to one of W. H. Auden’s most striking 
poems, the Epilogue to The Orators (1932). 
I do not know if anyone has pointed out 
Auden’s debt in this poem to Christina 
Rossetti’s “Amor Mundi” (21 February, 
1865). ‘Amor Mundi” was included by 
Auden in the anthology which he edited 
with N. H. Pearson, Poets of the English 
Language (1952). 

A better-known analogue is the ballad 
“The Cutty Wren” (“‘O where are you 
going?’ says Milder to Malder”), which 
was printed in New Verse (October, 1935), 
and which Auden included in his Oxford 
Book of Light Verse (1938). But there the 
similarity is limited to the opening and to 
the Milder/Malder device (reader/rider), 
with the wren perhaps suggesting Auden’s 
what was that bird’”. 

“Amor Mundi” has more in common 
with Auden’s poem. It is a straightforward 
allegory of love of the world leading down 
an easy path to hell. The victim’s anxious 
questions are fobbed off until the final 
revelation. It begins: 

‘Oh where are you going with your love-locks 

flowing, 
On the west wind blowing along this valley 
track? ’ 
Auden shares the opening with Christina 
Rossetti and with other ballads, and he also 
shares the valley. Both poems are built 
upon the same structure of questions. 
Perhaps the “soft twin pigeons” suggested 
Auden’s “‘O what was that bird’”, and 
the “ downhill path ” his “ path to the pass ”. 
The similarities are most striking in Chris- 
tina Rossetti’s fourth stanza: 
‘Oh what is that ain quickly where velvet 
flowers grow thickly, 
Their scent comes rich and sickly?’ ‘ A scaled 
and hooded worm.’ 
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‘Oh what's that in the hollow, so pale I quake 
to follow?’ 
‘Oh that’s a thin dead body which waits the 
eternal term.’ 

Against the first line one would set Auden’s 
Did you see that shape in the twisted trees? 
Behind you swiftly the figure comes softly. 

Against the second line, Auden’s “ whose 

odours will madden ”; and against the third 

and fourth lines, his “ That gap is the grave 
where the tall return’. Less plausibly one 
might argue that Auden’s “ furnaces” were 
suggested by Christina Rossetti’s “ hell”. 

And in the difference between the eerie 

threat of “furnaces” and the simple alle- 

gory of “hell” lies the difference between 
these two impressive poems. 


Oxford. CHRISTOPHER RICKS. 


TWO LETTERS BY MONTAGUE 
SUMMERS 


GINCE the death of the late Montague 

Summers in 1948 requests for informa- 
tion about him have appeared in N. and Q. 
and the London 7.L.S. Two letters which 
he addressed to me in 1934 are therefore 
reproduced below for whatever biographi- 
cal interest they may have. 

In the letter of 4 May, 1934, the “ study 
of the Gothic Novel” of course refers to 
The Gothic Quest (London, Fortune Press, 
[1938]), and I presume also to material for 
The Gothic Achievement, listed in Who 
Was Who 1941-1950 (1952) as published in 
1939, but, so far as I am aware, not pub- 
lished. A letter to The Fortune Press 
elicited no information on this point. The 
prospectus mentioned is an undated four- 
page announcement and order form issued 
by Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co, 
Ltd., of The Restoration Theatre. The first 
page of the announcement displays a 
photograph of Summers in clerical garb, 
not the same photograph which serves as 
frontispiece to his Essays in Petto (London, 
Fortune Press [1928]). The above dates of 
publication are taken from Who Was Who 


1941-1950. 

64, Mount Ararat Road, 

Richmond, Surrey, 
England. 

4 May, 1934. 
Dear Sir: For a good many years I have 
had in preparation a study of the Gothic 
Novel, and although this has been con- 
tinually interrupted by other work—I 
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venture to inclose a descriptive prospectus 
of my last book, published 15th March—I 
have now taken it in hand with the hope 
of finishing it. 

My late friend, Mr. S. M. Ellis, told me 
that you are engaged upon a study of 
Matthew Gregory Lewis, and naturally I 
am very much looking forward to this. I 
give a chapter to Lewis, but I do not 
pretend to aim at anything like a full- 
dressed biography. My chapter is chiefly 
concerned with his literary work, & prin- 
cipally his romances as they so vitally 
influenced the whole wide field of the 
Gothic Novel. Equally I have to, give a 
chapter apiece to Mrs. Radcliffe, Maturin, 
Charlotte Smith, Walpole’s Otranto. You 
may know the edition of The Castle of 
Otranto & The Mysterious Mother, which 
I issued with Constable in 1924. I have 
no doubt that you have been able to utilize 
in your study of Lewis a large quantity of 
unprinted materials, his letters & other 
documents. May I inquire when we are 
to expect your work? It will be a very 
great pleasure to read it. In my chapter on 
Lewis (one chapter out of the twelve wch 
make up my book) I can only touch on the 
main incidents in his career, & can only 
estimate his character in so far as his 
temperament was bound to affect his work. 
Yours Truly 

Montague Summers. 


64, Mount Ararat Road, 
Richmond, Surrey, England. 
25 June 1934. 
Dear Mr. Peck: Thank you for your 
interesting letter. 

Mrs. Baron-Wilson’s life of Lewis I find 
difficult because one has to work out the 
dates. Her literary judgements are often 
amusing, at least, & sometimes fairly 
sensible. Mr. Railo’s Haunted Castle 1 
find an impossible jumble. His chapter on 
Lewis seems to me to be vermiculated with 
tror. In fact the only good thing in his 
book is that he is able to draw attention 
now & again to German & Scandanavian 
[sic] sources. 

You are, I suspect, quite right. The bulk 
of Lewis’ work was done whilst he was 
quite young, and he appears to have revised 
manuscripts he had had lying by him for 
Years, I think it was Sir Walter Scott who 
Sid of Lewis: “His boyishness went 
through life with him. He was a child, & 
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a spoiled child, but a child of high 
imagination.” This comes out in his work. 

Unfortunately I have had to lay my 
Study of the Gothic Novel temporarily 
aside to revise & see through the press vol. 
Il of my Restoration Theatre. These 
interruptions do so break the thread of 
one’s work & thought. Nor is it easy to 
recover the vein. 

I need hardly say that I hope your study 
of Lewis will be printed. The facts of his 
life seem fairly clear, although there are yet 
many details I should have liked to follow 
up, but since, all important figure as Lewis 
is in the history of the Gothic Novel, he is 
for my purpose the subject of only one 
chapter in my book, I hardly feel able to 
spare more space than will give an outline 
of his biography. I do not attempt an 
extended account with reprints of letters & 
the rest. Else I should certainly have to 
do the same with Mrs. Radcliffe, Maturin 
& others—In fact I should be writing a 
series of monographs rather than one book. 
Proportion is one of the difficulties always 
to be faced when trying to cover a lengthy 
period. With best wishes, Sincerely yours, 
Montague Summers. Louis F. Peck. 


Pennsylvania State University. 


STEPHEN DEDALUS’S VISION AND 
SYNGE’S PEASANT GIRLS 


RICHARD. ELLMANN, in his new bio- 
graphy of James Joyce, shows that 
from the outset Joyce, in his narratives, put 
together memories of his own experience 
and many kinds of “ stray material”. One 
example is the important scene near the 
end of the fourth chapter of A Portrait of 
the Artist as a Young Man in which 
Stephen Dedalus sees a girl with kilted skirts 
wading in a sea rivulet along the strand 
near Dublin. Emerald seaweed trails over 
the skin of her slender bare legs, and her 
drawers and her breast are like the down 
and the plumage of a bird, as she stands 
gazing out to sea. To Stephen she seems 
an angel from the courts of life, bidding 
him live and create as a mortal being.” 
This, Ellmann says, was based upon an ex- 
perience of Joyce in his youth, vividly re- 
membered: in an unpublished letter of 1918, 
1 Richard Ellmann, James Joyce (New York, 
1959), p. 259. 


2The Portable James Joyce, ed. Harry Levin 
(New York, 1947), pp. 431-432. 
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sixteen years afterwards, he wrote of it to 
a young woman in Zurich whose face 
resembled that of the girl he had seen on 
the strand.© And Ellmann suggests (pp. 
242-243) that when he came to write the 
scene in A Portrait of the Artist Joyce also 
adapted several symbolic properties from 
George Moore’s novel The Lake, which 
ends with a “secular baptism” (in Ell- 
mann’s phrase) and makes use of stagnant 
pool, lake and birds. 

Ellmann and other students of Joyce 
seem not to have noticed a quite different 
passage which must have contributed 
something to this same scene in A Portrait 
of the Artist. It occurs in Part I of The 
Aran Islands, where Synge says that as 
he walked “round the edges of the sea” 
he frequently came upon a peasant girl 
with her petticoats tucked up, standing in 
the tide pools. ‘Their red bodices and 
white tapering legs”, he writes, ‘“ make 
them as beautiful as tropical sea-birds, as 
they stand in a frame of seaweeds against 
the brink of the Atlantic ”.* 

Joyce had read The Aran Islands at some 
time during his prolonged revision of his 
novel in the years between 1907 and 1914. 
Ellmann observes that Joyce in _ his 
maturity lost his contempt for students of 
Irish folklore and peasant life, and that 
when he visited the Aran Islands in 1912 
he proceeded to write of them “with the 
affection of a tourist who has_ read 
Synge’. We need not minimize the power 
in Joyce’s memory of his own youthful 
experience on the strand. Yet it is illumin- 
ating in our study of Joyce’s imagination 
to see that at the point where his young 
hero is called to a world of human life and 
artistic creation Joyce recalls in the angel 
of his vision the Irish peasant girls whom 
Synge saw, washing their flannels in the 
tide pools of Inishmaan. 

Vassar College. CAROLINE G. MERCER. 

3 Ellmann, James Joyce, pp. 56, 462, 764. 

4John M. Synge, Works, III (Dublin, 1910), 54- 
55. The Aran Islands was first published in April, 


1907, according to John Masefield, John M. Synge: 
A Few Personal Recollections (New York, 1915), 


p. 34. 

5Ellmann, James Joyce, p. 336. Joyce writes 
in September, 1907, of his plans for the revision 
of Stephen Hero, which was to become A Portrait 
of the Artist (ibid., p. 274). The two articles on 
the Aran Islands written for the Piccola della Sera 
are printed, in translation, in The Critical Writings 
of James Joyce, ed. Ellsworth Mason and Richard 
Ellmann (London, 1959), pp. 229-237. 
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Readers’ Queries 


“@qOODY GOSLING ”.—The governess 

in Henry James’s The Turn of the 
Screw makes an occasional allusion to the 
nursery reading of her charges—for 
example, to Mrs. Marcet who, though now 
forgotten, figures in D.N.B. Can any 
reader explain the allusion (ch. xiii, end of 
para. 1) to “Goody Gosling’s celebrated 


mot”? SIMON NowELL-SMITH. 
The Hill House, 
Ewelme, Oxford. 


HENRY STRELLEY.—Henry Strelly or 

Sturley, one of the sons of Abraham 
Sturley, Shakespeare’s friend, of Stratford, 
became assistant master at Stratford 
Grammar School under Alexander Aspinall 
in November, 1597. In 1604 he was “ pre- 
ferred to Campden” and presumably 
became master of Campden Grammar 
School. On 11 January, 1610, he became 
vicar of Broadway, Worcs. On 11 Sep- 
ember, 1612, he married Ursula, daughter 
of William Sambache, gent, and widow of 
Antony Cheetle. Ursula and Antony 
Cheetle had one daughter, Elizabeth, who 
was born in London on 1 August, 1608, 
and who, in 1632 married Antony Brookes 
at Broadway. 

I should be most grateful for any inform- 
ation that would help to relate Antony 
Cheetle, Mary Sambache’s first husband, 
to Henry Chettle, the dramatist and printer 
(d. a 1607), son of a London dyer, and one 
of the first to praise William Shakespeare, 
in Kind-Harts Dreame, 1592. 


CHRISTOPHER WHITFIELD. 


The Malt House, 
Broad Campden, Glos. . 


BRUCKDEN PALACE.—I am collecting 
material for a history of Buckden 
Palace, Hunts., the former residence of the 
Bishops of Lincoln, near Huntingdon. 
Any papers or documents giving informa- 
tion about Buckden Palace are of great 
interest and I am willing to consult them 
in the homes of their owners. The descet- 
dants of Sir A. W. Marshall, High Sherif 
of Cambs. and Hunts., who  purch 
Buckden in 1870; of his architect Sir Rober! 
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Edis and of Mr. Robert Edlestone, the last 
private Owner, may possess correspondence 
and papers throwing light on its more 
recent history. 

The descendants of Bishop Kaye of 
Lincoln, who quitted Buckden in 1838, may 
still possess documents and furniture from 
the Palace. 

Finally, I am most anxious to acquire, 
or at least scrutinize, a catalogue of the 
sale held at Buckden Palace in November, 


1838, (REv.) H. SALSBURY, C.M.F. 


Highcliffe Castle, Highcliffe-on-Sea, 
Christchurch, Hants. 


T. BRANDE—I am _ collecting 

* information concerning the life and 

work of William Thomas Brande (1788- 

1866) who was Professor of Chemistry at 

the Royal Institution from 1813 to 1852 

and Secretary to the Royal Society from 
1816 to 1826. 

I should be glad to hear of any letters, 
manuscript material etc., of which readers 
may have information. 

E. E. IRONMONGER. 

Westminster College, 

North Hinksey, Oxford. 


PRONUNCIATION of “SUE”. — In 
Thomas Hardy’s Jude the Obscure, IV. 
iii, occurs the following: 
‘“Soo”, he said (that being the way he 
pronounced her name).’ 
Does any reader remember anyone pro- 
nouncing the name as “ Syoo”? 


D. S. SPENCE. 
Holme Lacy, Hereford. 


ELEN, COUNTESS OF FIFE AND 

MAR.—Malcolm, 7th Earl of Fife 
(d. 1266), married Helen, stated by The 
Complete Peerage to have been a daughter 
of “Llewellyn, Prince of Wales”. After 
his death she married Donald, 6th Earl of 
Mar, and was living in February, 1294/5. 
The Earl of Mar died soon after 25 July 1297. 
Helen had issue by both husbands, Isabel, 
her daughter by the latter, becoming the 
first wife of King Robert I (Bruce) of 
Scotland, and consequently the ancestress, 
through her daughter Marjorie, of the 
Royal House of Stuart. Now, from the 
dates it would appear obvious that ‘the 


Robert | father of the Countess Helen must have 
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been Llywelyn the Great (Llywelyn ab 
Iorwerth), who died in 1240, and not his 
grandson, Llywelyn ap Gruffydd (d. 1282), 
whose only known child, Gwenllian, died 
as a nun. Llywelyn the Great did have a 
daughter Helen (though whether her mother 
was Joan, the illegitimate daughter of King 
John, is not clear), who married firstly, in 
1222, John le Scot, Earl of Chester, who 
died without issue shortly before 6 June, 
1237, suspected to have been poisoned by 
his wife, who married secondly, before 5 
December in the same year, Robert de 
Quincy, and died in 1253 (Inquisition post 
mortem 10 November, 1253). If Llywelyn 
the Great had another daughter Helen, she 
must have been much younger than the 
Countess of Chester as she was still bear- 
ing children in the 1270s. The probability 
is, to my mind, that the Countess of Fife 
and Mar was not a daughter of Llywelyn 
ab Iorwerth at all, but of another Prince 
Llywelyn of the House of Gwynedd. There 
were two such brothers, known as Llywelyn 
Fawr and Llywelyn Fychan, whose father, 
Maredudd ap Cynan, Lord of Eifionydd 
(d. 1212), was a first cousin of Llywelyn 
ab Iorwerth. They held the lordship of 
Merioneth and are last mentioned as fight- 
ing against the English in 1245. The elder 
brother had a son Maredudd, also Lord 
of Merioneth, who died in 1255, leaving a 
son Llywelyn, who was expelled from 
Merioneth in the following year for 
treachery to Llywelyn ap Gruffydd, and 
died in England in 1263. His son Madog 
headed an unsuccessful rising in 1294. 
Can anyone say if Helen, Countess of Fife 
and Mar, was a daughter of Llywelyn ap 
Maredudd, Lord of Merioneth? 


Davip G. WILLIAMSON. 


43 Redington Road, 
London, N.W.3. 


C. BACH’S “ NEPTUNE ”.—Johann 
* Christian Bach, the “London” Bach 
as he is sometimes called, wrote a number 
of songs to English words, mostly to be 
sung at Vauxhall Gardens. The title of 
one of these presents a puzzle, or several 
puzzles, to which I have not found the 
solution. The song is single sheet, published 
by Longman, Lukey, under the initials 
L.L., and the title reads: 


Neptune. Composed for the satisfaction 
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of Dido. To the addition of News. By 
Mr. Bach. 


The words are as follows: 


When an angry woman’s breast 
With revenge and spite’s possest 
She to satisfy her fury ’ 
Hangs you without judge or jury. 


When her rage begins to cool 

And she finds herself a fool 

Must be = comfort for ye 

You are hanged and she is sorry. 
In the British Museum catalogue the song 
is given the approximate date 1775 (which 
suits Longman, Lukey’s dates) and this 
suggests that it may have had some con- 
nexion with the pasticcio “‘ Didone abban- 
donata”, which was first performed at the 
King’s Theatre, Haymarket, on 11 Novem- 
ber, 1775, with Caterina Gabrielli in the 
part of Dido. But why “Neptune”? 
And what is the meaning of “To the 
addition of News”? I should be glad if 
any reader could throw any light on these 


obscurities. C. B. OLDMAN. 


Flat 3, 37-41 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1. 


OURCE WANTED.— 
Chronicles tell of deeds: 
’ Time alone reveals the individual. 
This quotation appears in the book, Matilda 
of Tuscany by Nora Duff (London, 
Methuen, 1909), on the page before the 


title page. Reta RIDINGS. 
Box 1402, 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y., U.S.A. 


HANKLIN.—I am writing a history of 
Shanklin as a fashionable watering- 
place from c. 1780 to 1914. I should be 
most grateful for any unpublished material, 
and also for printed references which I may 
have missed owing to the number and 
diversity of nineteenth-century visitors to 
the Isle of Wight. I should take great care 
of any material loaned. 
LINDSAY BAYNTON. 
The University, Leeds, 2. 


DWARD CALVERT.—Do any readers 
know of the present whereabouts of 
descendants of the artist, Edward Calvert 
(1799-1883), the friend of William Blake 
and Samuel Palmer? Raymonp LISTER. 
180 Chesterton Road, 
Cambridge. 
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Replies 


PETER GRIEVOUS (cciv. 336, 460)— 

From Sybil Rosenfeld’s recently pub- 
lished book The Theatre of the London 
Fairs in the Eighteenth Century (p. 84) we 
learn that at Penkethman’s booth at South- 
wark Fair in 1724 was performed Valentine 
and Orson, with the Comical Whining 
Humours of Peter Pitiful. Was Peter Pitiful 
the predecessor of Peter Grievous? 
“Whining humours” would certainly des- 
cribe pretty accurately the characteristic 
that is implied when a person is referred 
to as “ peter-grievous ”’. 

FREDERICK T. Woop. 


10 Norwood Road, 
Sheffield, 5. 


OHN EVELYN (ccv. 203, 243, 284).—In 
reply to Dr. de Beer I should like to 
draw attention to the highly significant 
facts and statements which he has appar- 
ently ignored: 

Margaret’s evidence that Evelyn’s 
friendship was far from being disinterested 
when she says: “Your as to my being 
married, you know you won't let me 
resolve”. 

2. Evelyn’s confession that on twelve 
occasions he displayed excessive affection 
for her. 

3. That she destroyed all his letters as 
soon as they were read, excepting one or 
two in the nature of prayers. 

4. That there were six of her letters 
retrieved from Evelyn which she refused 
to give up to him. 

5. That the marriage of Margaret and 
Godolphin was secret, and that her fear of 
Evelyn is shown in her lack of courage to 
inform him of it, and in saying—after the 
ceremony—that she may never venture. 

6. That the equivocal Life of Mb. 
Godolphin contains more instances than | 
— of Evelyn’s brightening of Margaret's 
halo. 

Dr. de Beer lived with Evelyn the Diarist 
for twenty-five years; and doubtless the 
Man as revealed in the Letters and Papers 
(which were not used by him) appears as 
something of a shock. 

Of course the reviewers are divided on 
Evelyn; but I have the honour to be in the 
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company of Mr. Christopher Hill (History, 
1957, and Spectator, 8 January, 1960), Dr. 
Plumb (Spectator, 13 January, 1956), Dr. 
Rowse (Time and Tide, 17 March, 1956) 
and Professor Trevor-Roper (Sunday 
Times, 8 January, 1956). 

May I remind Dr. de Beer of Conyers 
Middleton’s advice: ‘‘The only way of 
entering into the true spirit and sentiments 
of an author, is to put ourselves, in 
imagination at least, into the very circum- 
stances he was in at the time of his 


writing ”. W. G. Hiscock. 
Christ Church, Oxford. 


THE WORD OF THE VINE (cciii. 321). 
—This is an epigram of Euenus, 
Anthologia Palatina, IX, 75. A_ closer 
translation is given by J. W. Mackail, Select 
Epigrams from the Greek Anthology, 
Section 9, XXX: “ Though thou eat me 
down to the root, yet still will I bear fruit 
enough to pour libation on thee, O goat, 
when thou art sacrificed”. Epp. 


BLOTTESQUE (cev. 347).—Professor 

Cecil Y. Lang has kindly supplied 
me with a reference to The Swinburne 
Letters, III (1960), p. 255, where, in a note’ 
on Letter 797 (4 January, 1877), he records 
that Ruskin used “ blottesque” in Modern 
Painters, IV (1856) and in Academy Notes 
(1858). The references in Ruskin’s Works 
(ed. Cook and Wedderburn) are VI, Plate 
27 (facing p. 98), and XIV, 190. 


J. C. MAXWELL. 
Newcastle upon Tyne. 


(Continued from page 480) 
a Faber & Faber. pp. 122. 


s. 

WELLAND, D. S. R. Wilfred Owen: A 
Critical Study. Chatto & Windus. pp. 
159. 12s. 6d. 

Ware, E. Fanny Burney, Novelist. The 
Shoe String Press, Inc., Hamden, Con- 
necticut. pp. viii+93. $3.00. 

Wits, A. J. Winchester Consistory 
Court Depositions 1561-1602. Arthur J. 
Willis, Hambledon, Lyminge, Folkestone. 
Pp. Xiv+69. 18s, 

Wricut, R. S. (ed.) Fathers of the Kirk. 

_ University Press. pp. xiv+288. 
8. 
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The Library 


KAFKA, by Giinther Anders, translated 
by A. Steer and A. K. Thorlby. London: 
Bowes and Bowes, 1960 (Studies in 
Modern European Literature and 
Thought); pp. 104; 10s. 6d. 


say of this short study of Kafka that 

it brings to trial one whose dementia 
was to bring to trial, is at once to echo 
its own highly idiosyncratic idiom. It is an 
account that pretends to weigh the evidence 
for and against; indeed its original German 
title—Kafka, pro und contra: die Prozess- 
Unterlagen—made even greater play with 
the idea of presenting “the documents in 
the case”. But although this legal fiction 
is sustained throughout, strict impartiality 
is not; and the final section, called “ The 
Summing Up”, rehearses arguments that 
are much more those of defence counsel 
than judge; they are much more those of 
an advocate who, whilst allowing that some 
of the evidence adduced is damaging to his 
client, nevertheless pleads for clemency—a 
peculiar savage clemency, one might think. 
Let us, he asks, attempt to understand 
Kafka so well that his appeal is quite 
destroyed. Let us not condemn him (for 
he was a good man) but only those who 
take their cue from him. Let him be a 
warning. 

The arguments advanced in the process, 
the ideas thrown off are never less than 
stimulating; often they bring a flash of 
brilliant illumination. To read them with 
proper understanding, however, one is 
helped by knowing a little more about the 
genesis of them than is apparent from this 
English edition. Nowhere is there anything 
to contradict the impression that this is the 
translation of a piece of work only nine 
years old. Yet whilst it is true that this 
book was first published in 1951 in Munich, 
it had been completed in New York as 
early as 1946; moreover its main thesis had 
already been formulated as far back as 
1934 in a lecture (of which the book is 
largely an expansion) delivered at the 
Institut d’Etudes Germaniques in Paris. 
Not that one wants to give the impression 
that the arguments here are obsolete— 
indeed liveliness is one of the book’s chief 
merits—but they are in a strict sense dated; 
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and it may therefore come as a reassurance 
to a reader who might otherwise find 
certain aspects of it unexpected in this day 
and age to realize that it is probably noth- 
ing more than the Thirties and Forties 
speaking in their authentic tones. Thus 
one might well assign to an earlier and 
largely Heidegger-inspired period the now 
rather too obsessive pre-occupation with 
paradox: the analysis of the ordinariness 
of the extraordinary in Kafka, and of the 
rigorous reality of his fantasy; the stressing 
of how for Kafka the crime follows the 
punishment, and that only the imprisoned 
are free; the description of the novels as 
ritualism without ritual, the achievement of 
an author sceptical about even his own 
scepticism, and given to discussing rights 
even as he wonders whether he has any 
right to do so. Similarly the acceptance of 
certain things in the works as prophecy—of 
the terror and bestiality of the police state, 
for example, and of the obscenities of the 
concentration camp—can be traced back in 
time to pretty clearly defined origins. 

Finally, the language of the book has its 
own special problems. In an introductory 
note, the translators draw attention to the 
very real difficulties they faced; and 
because, as they rightly say, much of the 
effectiveness of the German edition derived 
from its strikingly original style—‘ lucid, 
compact, full of linguistic wit and argumen- 
tative passion ”’—it was a great disappoint- 
ment to them to discover that it could not 
be translated “accurately” into English. 
What they have done therefore is “to try 
and think out the author’s ideas again in 
English”, to re-phrase and adapt, rather 
than merely “translate”, tout court. 
Deliberately, very conscientiously and 
indeed in one sense courageously, but one 
fears mistakenly and one even suspects 
unnecessarily, they have completely altered 
the character of the book. One brief 
example must suffice to show what the 
consequences have been: 

Der Schrecken ‘ iiberwiltigt’, ‘ ersch- 
ligt’, und was es der Metaphern mehr 
gibt—ohne wirklich zu iiberwaltigen oder 
zu erschlagen. So das Kunstwerk. 

Which might perhaps, with a greater faith 
in the power of simple directness in 
language, have become: 

Terror is said to ‘overwhelm’, to 
‘strike ’"—the metaphors are many— 
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without its ever really overwhelming or 
striking. The same with works of art. 


But which instead has become: 


In describing what fear ‘does’ to us 
we invariably use metaphors; it ‘ over. 
whelms’ us, or ‘roots us to the spot’; it 
is difficult to say precisely in what way 
such effects are ‘real’, and the same sort 
of difficulties, and metaphors, are to be 
found in descriptions of the effect of art, 


JAMES MCFaRLAne. 


CHAUCER’S FRANKLIN'S 
edited by P. Hodgson. 
1960; pp. 160; 7s. 6d. 


HERE is another of Chaucer’s works 

newly edited for study in the sixth 
form and university, and, in this case, for 
the first time as a separate edition and very 
well. The text is basically that in the 
Ellesmere manuscript and is preceded by 
the description of the Franklin from the 
General Prologue and by the appropriate 
link. In an introduction, notes and appen- 
dixes all the usual topics are treated. The 
appearance of the book is excellent: there 
are two illustrations and a diagram and 
the binding is with stiff boards. 

To study the Franklin’s Tale in this 
edition would make a first-class introduc- 
tion not only to Chaucer but to medieval 
literature generally. Professor Hodgson 
treats very thoroughly the key issues of 
rhetoric, the cult of love, gentillesse, astro- 
logy and the action of the goddess Fortune. 
In the appendix on versification, about 
which, after all, we know so little for 
certain, she is, in general, sound and help- 
ful, though I think I prefer the slight 
differences of emphasis in the treatment by 
Mr. Brewer in his new edition of the 
Parlement of Foulys. 1 do not, however, 
feel in the slightest any “ sensation of con- 
tinuous sinking” evoked by the rhythm of 
ll. 365-7 or “ the suggestion of the constant 
renewal of light” in “Thanne shal she 
been evene atte fulle alway”. This is to try 
too hard to make “literary ” observations. 
I doubt for the same reason, if one com- 
pares them with those in Troilus and 
Criseyde, to what degree the characters ar¢ 
“sensitively depicted and subtly con 
trasted 

Professor Hodgson’s consideration of 
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sible sources and of what Chaucer may 
have done with them is both detailed and 
interesting. More might, perhaps, have 
pen made of Professor Tatlock’s point 
that Chaucer seems to have made charac- 
teristic and exceptional use of local colour 
by having dialect spoken in the Reeve’s 
Tale and a pagan setting for Troilus and 
Criseyde; and that, in the Franklin’s Tale, 
he makes the magic plausible by placing it 
in the past, for these were practices that 
“hethen folk useden in thilke dayes—in 
oure dayes nat worth a flye”. It is only 
once Or twice that the newcomer to 
medieval literature will be puzzled by 
unexplained assumptions and implications 
such as that it was the introduction of 
“scientific”? works into Europe in the 
twelfth century that, paradoxically, led the 
orthodox to be more approving of “ astro- 
logy” (note to 1. 564), or that “The 
Marriage Group” has this or that dating 
(p. 110) when it is, very rightly, nowhere 
ese mentioned by that name, though much 
attention is given to the part the Tale may 
play in controversy between the pilgrims. 

The glossary is very good except that a 
first occurrence of a word is not always 
cited if it is in the General Prologue or 
Link; and, indeed, in most respects, this 
dition is consistently first-class. But, 
whereas a footnote on p. 109 acknowledges 
that Chaucer’s authorship of the Equatorie 
“has not been definitely proved”, on p. 
19 he is said to be the author. Do we 
know that Chaucer “ was born in London” 
(. 106)? Since there are two sorts of 
“mansion” for the moon (pp. 131-3) would 
itnot have helped to make the distinction 
between them very clear? 


R. T. Davies. 


RVISTA DI LETTERATURE 
MODERNE E COMPARATE, edited by 
C. Pellegrini and V. Santoli, Vol. XII, 
No. 2, Florence, June, 1959; pp. 76; 
700 lire in Italy, 800 abroad. 


JN addition to its usual short notes and 

reviews, the 76 pages of Volume XII, 
fascicule 2, of the Rivista di letterature 
moderne e comparate, dated June, 1959, 
comprise two main articles and three 
®condary ones. 
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In Arte e critica nella concezione 
dell’ Abate du Bos, Enzo Caramaschi 
establishes the well-known book published 
by Jean-Baptiste Du Bos in 1719, Réflex- 
ions critiques sur la Poésie et la Peinture, 
as the first real landmark in the history of 
the development of artistic and aesthetic 
criticism in France during the eighteenth, 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Cara- 
maschi does not necessarily see Du Bos as 
a break between the French classicism of 
the age of Louis XIV and the English 
empiricism which to some degree replaced 
it, but rather as the first modern French 
writer to present his ideas on literary and 
artistic criticism in a coherent and properly 
planned way. In this article, which is to be 
continued, Caramaschi’s analysis of the 
ideas found in the Réflexions rests to some 
degree on recent writings by Mario Rossi 
and W. Folkierski and more particularly on 
Alf Lombard’s L’abbé Du Bos, un initia- 
teur de la pensée moderne, published as 
long ago as 1913. He concludes with Du 
Bos’ dictum: “Notre Ame demeure 
toujours la maitresse de ces émotions super- 
ficielles que les vers et les tableaux excitent 
en elle”, which sets the first half of the 
eighteenth century at loggerheads with the 
second. 

Working partly from Adolf Frisé’s 1952 
German edition and partly from A. Rho’s 
1957-58 Italian translation, Johannes Hdsle 
analyses Der Mann ohne Eigenschaften, the 
most famous Austrian novel of the lost few 
decades, in Utopia e realita ne ‘L’Uomo 
senza qualita’ di Robert Musil. The 
importance of this immense novel, left 
unfinished when Musil died in Geneva in 
voluntary exile in 1942, is now fully recog- 
nized, and Hésle’s essay is a notable contri- 
bution to our appreciation of it. 

In the varieta G. R. Brunelli writes on 
Itinerario barocco del Moliére ; Maria 
Hauptmann contributes a short note on 
Wieland italianizzato fra il sette e 
l'ottocento, with, as an appendix, a useful 
bibliography of the Italian translations; 
while in L’Italia e gli scittori italiani nei 
Mémoires Inédits d’Alfred de Vigny 
L. Petroni examines the Fragments et pro- 
jets published as recently as 1958 by Jean 
Sangnier, thus adding to the already vast 
literature on Vigny and Italy. 


Lewis THORPE. 
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Trivick, H. H.  Autolithography: The 
(Continued on page 477) 
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satin paper, 232 savourily, 294 

sculan (O.E.), sea-fret, 185 
seamew, 5 self-acting, 429 
self-advancing, 430 self-attention, 430 
self-changing, 429 

self-comprehensive, 430 

self-conqueror, 430 sc if-conscious, 429 
self-conserving, 430 self-depressing, 430 
self-determination, 429 

self-determined, 429 

self-detestation, 430  self-forming, 430 
self-framing, 430  self-impairing, 430 
self-improvement, 429 

self-improving, 429 _ self-intending, 430 
self-moved, 429 self-power, 430 
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unforeknowable, 427 unlivable, 233 
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white nigger, white-niggering, 465 
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